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Social Security in Review 


InN EVERY YEAR since unemployment 
benefits became payable, the low 
point in benefit disbursements has 
come in the last months of the year 
and has been followed by a rise in 
January. The increase this January, 
which continued the upturn started 
in December after 10 months of con- 
tinuous decline, was the greatest 
relative rise from the preceding 
month since January 1942. Begin- 
ning with March 1942, when $43.0 
million was paid, the total fell off 
almost uninterruptedly until October 
and November 1943, when benefits 
stood at $3.5 million. In December, 
the figure was $4.3 million and in Jan- 
uary, $5.3 million. In addition to 
the usual seasonal factors, the in- 
crease from the preceding month, 
which occurred in all but 6 States, 
was due to cut-backs in construction 
and some manufacturing industries 
and to large-scale lay-offs in ord- 
nance plants, mainly in Colorado, In- 
diana, Minnesota, Missouri, and Utah. 
Most of the displaced workers were re- 
employed rapidly in other war in- 
dustries; a number of women and 
older workers, on the other hand, 
withdrew at least temporarily from 
covered employment and did not file 
claims for benefits. While the group 
of workers who did file claims was not 
large numerically, it resulted in some 
large relative increases in benefit and 
claims figures. 

For the third consecutive month, 
the claims loads increased substan- 
tially throughout the country. Al- 
most all States reported increases 
from December to January in both 
initial and continued claims. In 
comparison with January 1943, how- 
ever, initial claims were 43 percent 
less and continued claims, 55 percent. 
Unless a considerable proportion of 
the January initial claimants find 
jobs, continued claims will rise during 
February. 

The weekly average number of 
beneficiaries increased almost one- 


678262—44——1 


third, and the weeks of compensated 
unemployment one-fifth, from De- 
cember totals. Despite the general 
increase, 5 States averaged less than 
50 beneficiaries a week. Some indi- 
cation of the current level of unem- 
ployment compensation operations 
can be derived by comparing the 
number of weeks of compensated un- 
employment with the _ estimated 
number of workers in jobs covered by 
the program. This January, 11.7 
weeks of unemployment were com- 
pensated for every 1,000 employed 
covered workers; a year ago, 31.9 
weeks of unemployment had been 
compensated. 


THE DOWNWARD TREND in numbers of 
recipients of the special types of pub- 
lic assistance and of general assist- 
ance continued in January. Since 
January 1943, the drop in number of 


recipients or cases has been greatest 
for general assistance—35 percent— 
and appreciable for families receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children—21 
percent; the numbers of aged and 
of blind recipients, on the other hand, 
have declined less than 5 percent. 

The changes from December were 
slight in all programs. The percent- 
age decrease in families with depend- 
ent children was the smallest since 
September 1942; the decrease was 
general, however, and only 6 States 
aided larger numbers of families than 
in December. 

Assistance under all programs in 
the continental United States, total- 
ing $78.4 million in January, was 
slightly less than in December; an in- 
crease in old-age assistance was more 
than offset by declines in the other 
programs. The general upward 
movement which began in the sec- 
ond half of 1943 brought assistance 
in January slightly above the amount 
expended under the same programs 
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in January 1943. The figure, how- 
ever, was 18 percent below the total 
amount expended for all public aid 
a year earlier, when WPA and NYA 
projects were still in operation. 

The increase in total assistance 
payments over the year, despite the 
decline in caseloads, corresponds to 
the rise in the amounts of individual 
payments to meet at least part of the 
rise in living costs. Average pay- 
ments under the four programs have 
increased from 6 to 14 percent and in 
January were as follows: 











Range in 
us State 

. 8. averages 
Program average|_ 
Low | High 
Old-age assistance. ........... $26.82 | $10 $47 
Aid to the blind..............| 28.03 11 47 
Aid to dependent children....| 41.68 20 80 
General assistance -..........- 27.30 6 42 








CHANGES IN recent months in the pro- 
portion of monthly old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits in condi- 
tional-payment status suggest that 
an increasing number of aged bene- 
ficiaries are leaving covered jobs and 
are again receiving retirement bene- 
fits. Between February 1942 and 
October 1943 the proportion of all 
in-force benefits in conditional-pay- 
ment status increased each month 
continuously though slightly, and in 


the latter month 15.4 percent of all 
Payments were either suspended or 
frozen. By the end of January, the 
133,000 suspended or frozen benefits 
represented 14.8 percent. Most of 
the decline was in primary benefits; 
as a proportion of the number of 
each type in force, widow’s current 
benefits in conditional status re- 
mained at practically the same level 
and child’s benefits declined only 
slightly. From December to January 
the number of primary benefits in 
force increased almost 5,000, but the 
number in conditional-payment sta- 
tus decreased some 1,600. Data on 
suspensions and reinstatements dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1943 indi- 
cate that suspensions of primary 
benefits outnumbered reinstatements 
by about two-fifths; in the next 4 
months the ratio was practically re- 
versed. 

Throughout 1943, the monthly in- 
creases in number and amount of 
benefits in force were never more 
than 2.7 percent or less than 1.7 per- 
cent. In January, benefits increased 
1.8 percent in number and 1.9 per- 
cent in amount and at the end of the 
month were in force for almost 
901,000 beneficiaries, at a monthly 
rate of $16.4 million. The amount 
certified in monthly benefits in Jan- 
uary was almost one-fourth greater 
than that a year earlier. Primary 
benefits accounted for 52.4 percent of 
the total certified this January and 


54.6 percent a year ago; since sup- 
plementary benefits also declined 
slightly, the proportionate increase 
has been almost entirely in survivor 
benefits. 


The British White Paper on a 
National Health Service 


Proposals of the British Govern- 
ment for a comprehensive health pro- 
gram to ensure the best available 
medical advice, treatment, and care 
for everyone in the country, regard- 
less of ability to pay, were put for- 
ward on February 17 in the White 
Paper on a National Health Service, 
summarized elsewhere in this issue of 
the Butietrn. The program repre- 
sents the Government’s acceptance of 


‘ the assumption made by Sir William 


Beveridge that any plan for social 
insurance after the war must include 
a comprehensive national health serv- 
ice. It is the first of the Beveridge 
recommendations to be developed. 

The proposals are submitted by the 
Government at this time for public 
discussion, not as fixed decisions. 
It is hoped that out of the discussions, 
and consultations with the medical 
profession, the local authorities, and 
others concerned with the develop- 
ment of the system proposed, the 
Government will be able to submit 
promptly to Parliament legislative 
proposals on which there is general 
agreement. 





Comparison of Benefit Schedules, 
Unemployment Compensation and 


Workmen’s Compensation 
By Helen Ward Tippy* 


WHAT PROPORTION of wage loss should 
be compensated is a basic problem in 
any social insurance program which 
relates benefits to the wage loss suf- 
fered by the claimant. Under most 
State unemployment compensation 
laws, the weekly benefit in theory ap- 
proximates 50 percent of the full-time 
weekly wage, within specified mini- 
mum and maximum limitations. 
The workmen’s compensation benefit 
~*Bureau of Employment Security, Pro- 
gram Division. 


for temporary total disability, on the 
other hand, ranges from 40 to 70 
percent and, if dependents’ benefits 
are included, from 50 to 100 percent 
of the “wage” of the claimant, again 
within specified minimum and maxi- 
mum limitations. The benefit sched- 
ules in these two programs are fre- 
quently compared with respect to 
their liberality to claimants. This 
comparison raises the question 
whether the workmen’s compensation 
benefit is in fact higher than the 


unemployment benefit in most States. 

In an attempt to throw some light 
on this question, a study was made 
of the benefit formulas in the various 
State laws. The workmen’s compen- 
sation formulas for cash benefits for 
total temporary disability were cho- 
sen as most closely comparable to 
benefits for total unemployment. 
Both cover current risks which result 
in a 100-percent wage loss. The com- 
parison is confined to the wage base 
on which benefits are computed, the 
percentage or fraction of the wage 
provided as a weekly benefit, and the 
minimum and maximum weekly bene- 
fit amounts. Other elements of the 
benefit formula, such as eligibility 
conditions and the duration of bene- 
fits, are not included. Both eligibility 
and duration are based on such dif- 
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fering considerations under the two 
programs as now established that 
they are not comparable. 


The right to workmen’s compensa- 
tion benefits is an outgrowth of the 
common law tort obligation of the em- 
ployer to his employees for injuries 
received in the course of their employ- 
ment as a result of his negligence. 
Eligibility for benefits, therefore, is 
not based on proof of attachment to 
the labor market, as under the unem- 
ployment compensation laws, but at- 
taches to the employment relation it- 
self. Similarly, the duration of bene- 
fits under the most liberal workmen’s 
compensation iaws is determined 
solely by the length of the period 
during which the worker or his de- 
pendents suffer from the results of an 
industrial accident or disease. Under 
other laws it varies from 78 to 1,000 
weeks. “Temporary” disability for 
the purpose of these laws refers mere- 
ly to a disability which has not been 
determined to be permanent. Under 
State unemployment compensation 
laws, on the other hand, benefits are 
limited to a relatively brief period. 
The limitation is imposed in part for 
financial reasons, and in part on the 
theory that a cash benefit, payable as 
a matter of right, is not appropriate 
in prolonged unemployment. Aftera 
limited period it is assumed generally 
that a work benefit or public assist- 
ance payable on proof of need should 
be substituted to prevent malingering. 


Although the comparison in this 
study is limited to the factors which 
determine the weekly benefit amounts 
payable under the two programs, the 
relationship of these factors to the 
other elements of the benefit formula 
has an important bearing on the 
actual liberality of the benefits pro- 
vided. The relation of the minimum 
weekly benefit amount to the eligi- 
bility requirements under 26 State 
unemployment compensation laws is 
an illustration. To qualify for bene- 
fits in these States, the claimant must 
have earned in employment covered 
by the law wages equal to a specified 
multiple (ranging from 15 to 40) of 
his weekly benefit amount in his base 
period (a l-year period under 24 of 
the 26 laws). Thus, although 


amendments increasing the minimum 
weekly benefit payable under these 
laws have been “liberalizing” amend- 
ments from one point of view, they 





have also operated to exclude many 
claimants from all benefit rights by 
increasing the minimum earnings 
necessary for benefit eligibility. 
Similarly, in some States, higher 
weekly benefits for claimants in the 
lower earnings brackets have been 
counterbalanced by shorter duration 
of benefits than that provided for 
claimants in the higher earnings 
brackets. 

There is no corresponding relation 
under the workmen’s compensation 
laws between the weekly benefit 
amount and eligibility for benefits. 
A high minimum weekly benefit under 
these laws, therefore, is “liberal” in a 
more absolute sense than a high mini- 
mum under the unemployment com- 
pensation laws. Interestingly enough, 
the relation of the workmen’s com- 
pensation weekly benefit to the maxi- 
mum duration of benefits is the re- 
verse of that under many unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. With the 
exception of 4 States, claimants in the 
lower earnings brackets can draw 
benefits for the full duration speci- 
fied in the law. In 19 States, how- 
ever, the theoretical duration is in 
fact reduced for claimants in the 
higher earnings brackets by a limita- 
tion on the total dollar amount pay- 
able, and in one the theoretical total 
amount payable is reduced by the 
maximum limit on the duration of 
benefits. In 1 State (Rhode Island), 
the claimant entitled to the minimum 
weekly benefit amount is the only one 
who can draw benefits for the theo- 
retical maximum period of 1,000 
weeks (more than 19 years), while the 
claimant entitled to the maximum 
weekly benefit, is limited to a period 
of 600 weeks (11.5 years). 

The comparison of the benefit 
schedules of the two programs as 
made in this report is of necessity 
merely a rough appraisal of their rela- 
tive liberality. Within the limitations 
set, it was not possible to examine all 
the laws or any of the administrative 
and court interpretations of the perti- 
nent provisions. The data are based 
chiefly on digests of the laws.’ Al- 


1 Data for unemployment compensation 
laws, from the Comparison of State Un- 
employment Compensation Laws as of 
Dec. 31, 1941, revised to Jan. 8, 1944. 
Data for workmen’s compensation laws 
compiled from: Digest of Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws, 16th ed., Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, 1942; 
Principal Features of Workmen’s Compen- 


though the session laws were ex- 
amined for the 1942 and 1943 legisla- 
tive sessions to bring the material on 
workmen’s compensation more nearly 
up to date, the sole source of infor- 
mation on provisions which were not 
amended in one of these two sessions 
was a digest, rather than the law it- 
self. A more important limitation is 
the difficulty of interpreting the 
wage-base data under the workmen’s 
compensation laws, and of compar- 
ing benefit formulas which differ 
radically. 


Difficulty of interpreting wage-base 
data under workmen’s compensation 
laws—The definitions of the wage 
base included in the majority of the 
workmen’s compensation laws are not 
self-explanatory. The provision in 
the Florida law illustrates this diffi- 
culty. The weekly wage for benefit 
purposes in Florida equals 3 of the 
earnings in the 13-week period pre- 
ceding the accident, if the worker 
was in the same employment during 
“substantially” the whole of that 
period. Alternatively, the wage of a 
Similar employee or the full-time 
wage is used. 

If the alternative of the “full-time 
wage” gives a key to the legislative 
intent in drafting the provision, the 
43 formula should be used only if the 
claimant worked practically full-time 
during the 13 weeks in question. By 
the same logic, if the wage of a 
“similar” employee is used, an em- 
ployee who has worked full time 
should be chosen. However, a worker 
may be said to have been in the same 
employment during “substantially” 
the whole of a given period if he per- 
formed some work in the same 
employment during a _ substantial 
majority of the working days during 
the period, even though he may have 
suffered serious underemployment. 
Moreover, if the injured worker suf- 
fered serious underemployment, an- 
other worker who was likewise under- 
employed might be considered a 
similar employee if he worked in the 
same or a similar occupation. Al- 
though this law may be classified 
logically as one which uses the full- 
time wage as a base, it would be neces- 
sary to study the administrative ap- 


sation Laws—as of September 1943. U.S. 
Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, Stat. Bulletin No. 62. 1942 and 
1943 Session Laws of the various States. 
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plication and court interpretations of 
the definition to determine accurately 
the wage base for workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits in Florida. 


Unemployment Compensation 
Benefit Formula 


The provisions for determining the 
weekly benefit amount under the un- 
employment compensation laws fall 
into two main groups, as follows: 


Formula Number of States * 

TEE, cnnncsnecnacesnendnen 51 

Wettes BeBe cccccccneranesen 14 
Based on high-quarter earn- 

SCL ren 6 

Based on annual earnings-.-_- 7 
Based on average weekly 

Wc cactwnnensemennedaue 1 
Percentage or fraction of high- 

quarter earnings .......<...<<- 37 

SP ibcdwintctdccdenentensaiees 1 

SD scidstateccntiinsidincnenuitaneteetidit einen ais 212 

TD andesneqncccenpemssaguenes 1 

TI scstastadhasinhabeaelsibiintastinindatabuitiah tna 2 

SS 210 

i enatetsdhiasis te dindedindpuiiaetinidieieaaineemitalindail #11 


7As of Jan. 8, 1944. 

2One State uses the % formula as an 
alternative to 50% of the full-time wage. 

%One State uses 50% of the full-time 
Wage as an alternative. 

*Two States use the % formula as an 
alternative to 50% of the full-time wage. 


Weighted tables.—-The percentage 
of earnings payable under laws which 
determine weekly benefits by a 
weighted table differs as between 
claimants in the different earnings 
categories. Generally, a larger per- 
centage of the earnings is allowed to 
claimants with low earnings than is 
given to claimants with high earnings. 
In tables which use quarterly earnings 
as a base, the maximum and mini- 
mum percentage allowed, in terms of 
the full-time wage, can be computed 
on the assumption that the high 
quarter is a quarter of full-time earn- 
ings. However, for States with tables 
based on annual earnings, no valid 
comparison can be made with laws 
which base benefits on weekly wages, 
because annual earnings may cover 
extended periods of unemployment or 
underemployment. No attempt has 
been made, therefore, to compare this 
aspect of the benefit formula for those 
States which base their unemploy- 
ment benefit on annual earnings. 

Percentage of earnings.—The 37 
laws included in the second group pro- 
vide a weekly benefit equal to a speci- 


fied fraction or percentage of earnings 
in the quarter of highest earnings in 
the base period, within the minimum 
and maximum range of benefits. As 
is shown in the tabulation, four of 
these laws provide for the use of 50 
percent of the full-time wage as an al- 
ternative. Although no definite in- 
formation is readily available on the 
extent to which the alternative is 
actually applied, it is probable that 
for the majority of the claimants the 
high-quarter formula is used. For 
this reason, the full-time wage alter- 
native is ignored in this discussion. 
The percentage of wage loss, in re- 
lation to full-time earnings, com- 
pensated under these laws depends on 
the amount of employment which the 
claimant had during the high quar- 
ter. (For the worker whose benefit 
amount is determined by the weekly 
minimum or maximum, of course, the 
percentage will depend also on the re- 
lation of his wage rate to the speci- 
fied minimum or maximum benefit 
amount.) For the claimant who was 
employed full time during his high 
quarter but did not work overtime, a 
1/26 formula will compensate for 50 
percent of his wage loss. Under the 
more liberal laws, the 1/20 formula 
will compensate for 65 percent of 
wage loss under the same conditions. 
If, on the other hand, the claimant 
was underemployed during his high 
quarter, the percentage compensated 
will drop. Any underemployment 
during the high quarter will reduce 
the weekly benefit under the 1/26 
formula below the theoretical 50 per- 
cent of the wage loss. The 1/20 for- 
mula allows for 3 weeks of unem- 
ployment in the high quarter before 
the percentage compensated drops 
below 50 percent. On the other hand, 
overtime during the high quarter will 
increase the percentage of wage loss 
compensated under all of these laws. 


Wage-Base Provisions, Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws 


The benefit formula under the 
workmen’s compensation laws is ex- 
pressed in entirely different terms. 
With the exception of two laws which 
provide a flat benefit, the weekly bene- 
fit under all the laws is a given per- 
centage of the wages or earnings of 
the claimants. The method specified 
for the determination of wages or 
earnings, therefore, is an important 


factor in the determination of the 
percentage of the full-time wage loss 
compensated. 

The wage-base provisions may be 
classified roughly into two main 
groups: (1) those in which the wage 
used for benefit determinations is 
the average wage for weeks of em- 
ployment in a specified period and 
(2) those in which the wage is the 
full-time wage or a close ap- 
proximation of that wage. Given 
these provisions, it is clear that the 
amount of employment or unemploy- 
ment experienced by the claimant 
in the period preceding his injury 
may be a factor in determining the 
percentage of the full-time wage loss 
compensated. Partial unemployment 


, will reduce the percentage under the 


average-for-w e e k s-o f-employment 
formulas. Under the formulas which 
apparently approximate the full- 
time wage, the effect of underem- 
ployment will depend on the inter- 
pretation given to the various parts 
of the formula. The benefit under 
the laws which definitely spell out 
the full-time wage as the base for 
computation will not be affected by 
previous underemployment. Over- 
time, on the other hand, will operate 
to increase the benefit under average- 
for-weeks-of-employment formulas. 
Under the laws with a full-time wage 
base the effect of overtime will de- 
pend on whether it is excluded or 
taken into consideration as a legit- 
imate part of the full-time wage. 
Table 1 presents a summary state- 
ment of these formulas. 


Average for Weeks of Employment 


The wage base under 15 laws’ is 
the average wage for weeks of em- 
ployment in a specified period, gener- 
ally a year. The majority of these 
laws provide that, if the average wage 
is unfair to the claimant, the earn- 
ings of another employee in the same 
or a similar occupation in the same 
locality should be taken into con- 
sideration. In Alaska, if the average 
wage is otherwise unascertainable, it 
is to be taken to be $25. Massachu- 
setts, in order to exclude excessive 
underemployment, does not consider 
as “weeks of employment” any weeks 


2 Alabama, Alaska, Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Hawaii, Indiana, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia. 
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in which the earnings of the claimant 
were less than $5, unless his “normal” 
working hours were less than 15 a 
week. The laws of Hawaii and North 
Dakota provide that, if the claimant 
at the time of the injury is earning 
a higher wage than he earned earlier 
in the year, only the higher wage shall 
be considered in determining the av- 
erage wage. 

Under the laws in this group, the 
percentage of the wage allowed as a 
benefit ranges from 50 to 6624 per- 
cent, with 9 laws (10 if dependents’ 
benefits are considered) giving 60 per- 
cent or more. Thus, even if there is 
some partial unemployment during 
the claimant’s period of employment, 
he may still be compensated for 50 
percent or more of his full-time wage 
loss in the majority of these States. 


Full-Time Wage 


Full-time wage under specified 
conditions ; otherwise average wage.— 
Four States* base the weekly benefit 
on the full-time wage under certain 
conditions, or as an alternative, on the 
average wage. Delaware and Ne- 
braska use the full-time wage except 
for workers in seasonal industries. 
Both exclude overtime in the com- 
putation of the full-time wage and 
compute the weekly wage of seasonal 
workers as 1/50 of total earnings in 
the year preceding the accident. The 
Maine law bases the benefit amount on 
the full-time wage unless the claim- 
ant had less than 250 working days 
in the year. For such claimants, the 
wage is taken to equal his earnings 
divided by the number of weeks in the 
same employment, or the wage of a 
similar employee. In Ohio, the bene- 
fit during the first 12 weeks of dis- 
ability is based on the full-time wage, 
but thereafter on the average wage. 

Under these four laws, the benefit 
is 60 percent or more of the wage as 
defined. 

Approximate full-time wage for- 
mula.—Under 7 laws‘ the average 
weekly wage equals the average daily 
wage multiplied by 300 and divided 
by 52. 

There are several variants of this 
formula. In the District of Colum- 
bia, Oklahoma, and Texas, the for- 
mula is used only if there was “sub- 
stantially” full employment in the 


® Delaware, Maine, Nebraska, Ohio. 


‘District of Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, 


Missouri, New York, Oklahoma, Texas. 





year preceding the injury. As an al- 
ternative, the wage of a similar em- 
ployee is used. Under the laws of Ili- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, and New York, 
the daily wage is multiplied by 300 or 
the number of normal working days in 
the year, but (except in Illinois) not 
less than 200. Missouri provides 
that, in the alternative, the wage of 
a similar employee shall be used. 
New York specifies that the annual 
earnings should represent the earn- 
ing capacity of the employee. Illi- 
nois and Iowa exclude overtime from 
the computation. 

Under six of these laws, the weekly 
benefit ranges from 60 to 6634 percent 
of the weekly wage, with four giving 
6624 percent. In Illinois, the per- 
centage ranges from 50 percent for 
the claimant without dependents to 
a maximum of 65 percent if there are 
dependents; 17.5 percent of the bene- 
fit as so computed is added, however. 

Full-time wage.—Of the remaining 
21 State laws in this group, four ap- 
parently, and the rest clearly, base 
the benefit amount on the full-time 
wage. It should be noted, however, 
that the California formula uses a 
wage base equal to 95 percent of the 
full-time wage, including overtime. 
For the claimant who was earning a 
higher wage at the time of the acci- 
dent than earlier in the year, the 
Idaho and Kentucky laws consider 
only the higher wage. Montana and 
Wisconsin exclude overtime from con- 
sideration. The Utah wage provision 
is phrased in terms of the 300-times- 
the-daily-wage formula; it provides, 
however, that the daily wage shall be 
computed to give full time and that 
the multiplier may be increased to 
332, depending on the number of days 
worked per week. These two speci- 
fications appear to bring the law 
clearly within the full-time wage 
group. 

The percentage of the wage given 
as a benefit for this group of States 
ranges from 40 to 70 percent (or from 
50 to 100 percent if dependents are 
considered). Under 15 of the 21 laws, 
the benefit is 60 percent or over. If 
additional benefits for dependents are 
included, a maximum percentage of 
60 percent or over is payable under 
18 laws. 

Other provisions —The Nevada law 
provides a benefit equal to 60 percent 
of monthly wages but does not define 
“wages.” Washington and Wyoming 


provide for the payment of a flat ben- 
efit, which is increased if the injured 
employee has dependents, but is un- 
related to his previous wages. The 
comparison with wage loss compen- 
sated, therefore, is not pertinent for 
those two laws. 


Percentage of Wage Loss 
Compensated 


Table 2 summarizes the weekly 
minimum and maximum and the per- 
cent-of-wage provisions of the unem- 
ployment compensation and work- 
men’s compensation laws. For the 
purpose of comparing the percent-of- 
wage provisions, the formulas for de- 
termining the weekly benefit amount 
under the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws have been translated into 
a percentage of the full-time wage 
during a period when there is full- 
time employment (but no _ over- 
time) during the quarter of highest 
earnings. No percentages are given 
for the 7 State laws which establish 
a weighted table based on annual 
earnings for the determination of the 
weekly benefit amount. Moreover, 
although the percentage range is 
given for States with weighted tables 
based on weekly or quarterly earnings, 
no attempt has been made in the dis- 
cussion which follows to compare the 
percentage of wage allowed under the 
two programs in these States, because 
the percentage varies under the un- 
employment compensation laws for 
the different wage categories. For 
the laws which increase the percent- 
age if the injured employee has de- 
pendents, both the maximum and 
minimum percentage payable are 
shown. 

For the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, the percentages range from 
50 to 78 percent of the weekly wage; 
for workmen’s compensation, from 40 
to 70 percent. If dependents’ bene- 
fits for workmen’s compensation are 
considered, however, the maximum 
percentages payable range from 50 to 
100+. Of the 36 unemployment com- 
pensation laws for which a straight 
percentage can be computed, 23 give 
less than 60 percent and 13 give 60 
percent or more, in contrast to 13 and 
35, respectively, of the workmen’s 
compensation laws. The maximum 
percentage figures for the workmen’s 
compensation laws, taking depend- 
ents’ benefits into consideration, are 
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Table 1.—Benefit rates and wage base under State workmen's compensation laws for temporary total disability 





State! (arranged 
according to 
wage base used 
under law) 


Benefit rates ? 





| 








Alabama.... 
Alaska 

Arkansas 
Connecticut. - . 
a . 


a 
Massachusetts___. 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota 
South Carolina 


South Dakota. - .. 


Tennessee. ....... 
Vermont 


Virginia 


West Virginia... 


Delaware. 
Maine 
Nebraska. ....... 


insane 2 


District of Colum- 
ia. 

Illinois... 

Iowa 

Missouri... .- 

New York 

Oklahoma. -. 


Texas. 


Arizona..... 


California... 


Colorado 
Florida. -.. 


Georgia 
Idaho 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
See footnotes on next page. 












































Wage base Weekly limits 
| Percent 
of wages | 
Minimum Maximum 
Average wage for weeks of employment (15 States) 
Earnings for 52 weeks divided by 52. Divisor reduced if more than 7 | 55 to 65 $5.00 or full wage__| $18.00-_- 
consecutive days of unemployment.’ 
Where average wages are not otherwise ascertainable, taken to be $25__! 65._......_- None None 
Earnings for year divided by weeks of employment ? 65 Sess; 
Earnings for 26 weeks divided by number of weeks actually employ ed. | 50 Tine ias tecliaiinhacreinaia -| 30.00_. 
If less than 2 weeks, prevailing wage in employment. | 
Computed in manner best calculated to give average earnings during | 6634 ..| 8.00 orfull wage..| 25.00 
preceding 12 months.’ ¢ | | | 
Earnings for 52 weeks divided by 52. Divisor reduced if over 7 days | 55........-- | 10.01 or full wage_| 18.70 
of unemployment. Maximum weekly wage considered, $34. 
Minimum, $18.20.3 § | | 
Annua! earnings divided by 52. If over 2 weeks of unemployment, | 662¢........- — SSS ee 20.00... .. 
divisor reduced. Excludes weeks of earnings below $5 unless nor- | | 
mal hours below 15. 
Earnings for year divided by 52. If over 7 consecutive days of unem- | 60_____._.-. es | 21.00. ..- 
ployment, divisor reduced. | | 
Computed in manner best calculated to give average weekly earnings | 6634_._..._-- 9.00 or full wage -| 20.00 to 25.00-. 
uring year.? 4 | | ’ 
Earnings for year divided by 52. If more than 7 consecutive days of | 60.........-. - eres 25.00. . - 
unemployment, divisor reduced. | 
Earnings for 52 weeks divided by 52, or number of weeks actually Sree ee | 7.50 or full wage..| 15.00.... } 
worked. In irregular employments, | | 
employment divided by weeks worked. 7 } | 
Earnings for year divided by 52. If more than 7 consecutive days of | 60........... 7.00 or full wage..| 18.00...........-- 
unemployment, divisor reduced. | | 
Computed to give average weekly earnings during 12 weeks preceding | 50.........-- | 7.00 or full wage..| 15.00...........-- 
injury. Excludes time lost for sickness or lay-off.? 4 se | 
Earnings for year divided by 52. If more than 7 consecutive days of | 55..........- St Ss cectitaiiicnadidnesin S  aeweea | 
unemployment, divisor redu en | 
Average wages at time of injury. “Time of injury’ to be 60 days, 6 | 6634........-. eee 
months, or 1 year—one most favorable to the claimant. 
— 
Full-time wage under specified conditions; otherwise, average wage (4 States) | 
Remuneration rate at time of accident. If paid by day, hour, or | 60........... $8.00 or full wage__| $18.00. .........-. | 
output, weekly wage=5}4Xaverage normal daily earnings.’ § 
Seasonal work—1/50 total earnings. 
If employment in preceding year at least 250 full days, use wage for | 6634......_.- , en Sb casbesens 
hours, and days constituting full workweek. Otherwise average 
for weeks of employment.?? 
In continuous employments, use weekly income for full workweek.’ | 6634......... 6.00 or full wage..| 15.00.........-- 
For seasonal employments, 1/50 of earnings for all employment 
during year preceding injury.* 
For first 12 weeks, use full-time weekly wage. Thereafter, average | 6634........- 8.00 or full wage..| 21.00............ 
wage at time of injury. | 
| 
: ————_| 
Approximate full-time wage (7 States) 
a substantially full employment, 300Xaverage daily wage divided | 6634¢......._. $8.00 or full wage._| $25.00..........- | 
yy 52.3 
A — annual earnings=average daily wage X300 or normal working | eee 17.63 to 23.50 
days per year. 
Average annual earnings=average daily wage X300 or normal working | 60. .-| 6.00 or full wage..| 15.00.........-- 
days (not less than 200) per year.’ 
Average annual earnings= average daily wage X300 or normal working | 6634-- 6.00 or full wage. le 
days (not less than 200) per year.* | - 
Average daily wage X300 (or not less than 200) divided by 52. Annual | 6624____.._. 8.00 or full wage 25.00 
earnings to represent earning capacity of employee. | 
Average daily wage 300 divided by 52 if worked substantially full | 6634 ---| 8.00 or full wage..| 18.00 
year. | | 
Average daily wageX300 divided by 52 if in same employment for | 60__-- sae... Ss a 20.00. .._- 
substantially full year.* 
Full-time wage (21 States) 
| | 
Average during month of injury. If not continuously employed | 65 '°__....... "> een | None 1_______ 
during month, sum representing earning capacity of employee. | | 
Computed variously to take account of days and hours of work and | 65........__- ONS ok ccmntecde $30.00 4... 
basis of remuneration to achieve about 95 percent of full wage. | 
Maximum wage $46.66.!2. Minimum, $10.5 
oe monthly, weekly, daily, hourly, or other remuneration of | 50_.......--- ree eee 
employee. 
1/13 earnings in 13 weeks if in same employment during substantially | 60.........-- 8.00 or full wage 22. 
whole period, or wages of similar employee, or full-time wage. | 
Regular wage received at time of accident *...........................} 5O-..---..--- 4.00 or full wage 
If worked substantially full year, av erage for year. Otherwise, daily 8 ‘to 1004 13. 6.00 to 8.00. ....- 2. 00 to 16.00..-_- 
wage Xdays of employment per week. 
Wages=money rate: daily Siocon days (not less than 5) in es A ER Ee 
ordinary workweek. | 
65 | 5.00.- | 15.00. 


Average wages based on earnings while working full time ¢. 


State 





Alabama 





rke 
rer onnecticut. 
Hawaii. 


Indiana. 
Massachusetts. 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
South Carolina 


South Dakota 


Tennessre. 
Vermont. 
Virginia. 


West Virginia. 


Delaware. 


| Maine. 


Nebraska. 


Ohio. 


District of Co- 


lumbia. 


| Illinois. 


Iowa. 


Missouri. 


New York. 
Oklahoma. 


Texas. 


Arizona. 


California. 


Colorado. 
Florida. 


Georgia. 
Idaho. 


Kentucky. 


— a. am 
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8 laws with less than 60 percent and 
40 with 60 percent or more. 

If the comparison is limited to the 
33 laws for which straight percent- 
ages are given under both programs, 
23 of the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws as against 7 of the work- 
men’s compensation laws give less 
than 60 percent of the full-time wage 
as a benefit, and 10 of the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws as against 


26 of the workmen’s compensation 
laws give 60 percent or more. If de- 
pendents’ allowances are included, 
only 4 workmen’s compensation laws 
give percentages of less than 60, and 
29 give 60 percent or more. Thus, 
for claimants who worked full time 
but no overtime during the period on 
which their benefits are based, the 
workmen’s compensation program is 
more liberal in the percentage of wage 


loss compensated in the majority of 
States for which a direct comparison 
can be made. 


Effect of overtime.—During periods 
of labor shortage when overtime may 
be worked by many employees, the 
effect of overtime pay on the weekly 
benefit amount may be concentrated 
under the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws which base benefits on 


Table 1.—Benefit rates and wage base under State workmen's compensation laws for temporary total disability—Continued 


















































Benefit rates ? 
State ! (arranged 
according to , " ee | FS 
wage base used Wage base Sessa Weekly limits | State 
under law) of | 
wages Oe ‘ 
Minimum Maximum 
Full-time wage (21 States)—Continued 
| | 
Louisiana. ........ Based on daily rate of pay. If paid by hour, weekly wage=hourly | 65........... 3.00 or full wage..} 20.00............- Louisiana. 
rateXhours in working day Xworking days per week. | 
Maryland... .-.-- Average wage based on full-time employment. ---..............---- Se 10.00 or full wage.| 23.00.-....-.....- Maryland. 
Michigan.........| Annual earnings=52Xaverage weekly wage. Average weekly wage= | 663¢.......-- area _f ae es Michigan. 
not less than 40Xhourly rate; or earnings per year divided by num- | 
ber of days when work was performed X<number of working days | 
per week, but not less than 5.3 - 
Minnesota-.-_-..--. Normal daily wageXdays and fractions of days in normal workweek, | 6634.....--- 8.00 or full wage..| 20.00.............| Minnesota. 
with minimum of 5 days. | 
Montana. -....--- Wages=average daily wages at time of injury for usual hours of | 50 to 663g....| 8.00...-.-.......- 15.00 to 21.00. .... | Montana. 
employment per day.’ 
New Hampshire..| Based on earnings at full time during year (or less) with same employ- | 50........-- Gi ccadbis de naeen Ws dicacdenanee New Hampshire. 
er preceding injury. | 
New Jersey...... | Daily rateX5 to 7, according to working days per week. If paid by | 6634¢..._...-. 10.00 or full wage-} 20.00.....-.....-- New Jersey. 
hour, use hourly rateXcustomary working hours. | ; 
New Mexico-..-- Based on wage rate: hourly rateXhours per dayXdays per week: | 60......---- 10.00 or full wage.| 18.00...........-- New Mexico. 
monthly rateX12 divided by §2.3 
Oregon. -..........| Monthly wage=26Xdaily wage, or ifemployee worked 7 days a week, | 40 to 6634....| 6.90 or full wage | 12.79 to 22.5514._.| Oregon. 
30Xdaily wage. . to 9.30 14 ; 
Pennsylvania. --_- Based on wage rate. Special provisions for individuals on piece, hour, | 6634.....--- 4, SARE SS RAPT: We idininincbanas Pennsylvania. 
or day rates.3 § | 
Rhode Island-..-- Average weekly wage at time of injury, counting wages while working | 60......-..- Ee ee (es | Rhode Island. 
full time. Full time means not less than 40Xhourly rate. 
i ncdanniidden Average weekly wage=daily wageX300 or 332 (depending on days | 60 to 85......| 7.00 orfull wage..| 16.00........... Utah. 
per week) divided by 52. — wage computed to give full time. i z 
Wisconsin -.-...--. Average weekly wage between $12.50 and $35.00; average weekly | 70.......-.- Midasecdusecaccs OS ee | Wisconsin. 
earnings=daily earningsXnumber of days worked in normal | 
work.’ 
No definition of wage base (1 State) 
; | 
| | 
PGR Risnecsceesd ‘ wn nenec ane nenenenn nn sennceennenecne enone] 6634 10... | $6.90 to 9.301013____| $16.74 to 19.00 1°18_.| Nevada. 
| | | 
Flat benefits unrelated to wage (2 States) 
1 | 
ES Re ee See Pee ee ee Da ae tek $5.23 to 6.90 418____| $11.60 to 17.46 417__| Washington. 
ie f ) ae yi | Wyoming. 


Wyoming--.......- 


| 





1 Excludes Mississippi; no workmen’s compensation law. 

2 Where a range is given. the lower percentage or amount is for the claimant 
without dependents. In the “percent of wage’’ column, the higher figure is 
the maximum payable to a claimant with dependents; in the “minimum weekly 
benefit amount’”’ column, it is the minimum payable to a claimant with 1 depen- 
dent; in the “maximum weekly benefit amount” column, it is the maximum 
payable to a claimant with the maximum number of dependents for whom 
additional benefits are provided uniess otherwise noted. In some of the States 
where the “full wage”’ is given as an alternative to the dollar minimum weekly 
benefit amount, it is probable that the actual alternative is an average wage. 

3 Under certain circumstances, take in to consideration the earnings of another 
employee in the same or a similar occupation. 

‘If employment at the time of the injury is at a higher wage than previously 
during the year, consider only such higher wage. 

§ Includes overtime. 

6 The lesser of $11 or the full wage, but in no case less than $7 if the normal work- 
ing hours are 15 or more per week. 

7 Excludes overtime. 

8 Excludes gratuties and the value of board and lodging unless the value is 
fixed at the time of hiring. 

* For individuals without dependents, the benefit amount is equal to 50 percent 
of wages, plus 17.5 percent of the benefit as so computed. For individuals with 
dependents, the benefit amount may be increased to 65 percent of wages, plus 17.5 
percent of the benefit amount as so computed. 

10 $10 monthly (or $2.33 weekly) added to the benefit for dependents. Since the 
increase for dependents is a flat dollar amount, the percent of wages will vary. 


11 No minimum or maximum weekly benefit is specified. Computed from the 
percent of the wage allowed as a benefit, as applied to the minimum and maxi- 
mum weekly wages taken into consideration under the law. 

12 Maximum average weekly earnings increased from $38.46 to $46.66. In- 
crease to remain in effect until 91 days after final adjournment of the 56th regular 
legislative session (1945) or until the cessation of hostilities. 

135 percent added for each additional dependent child, with no statutory 
maximum. 

14 Computed by dividing the monthly payment specified in the law by 4.3. 

18 The lesser of $9 or the full wage, but in no case less than $5. 

16 The lowest benefit amount payable to a claimant without dependents is 
that payable, during the first 6 months of disahility, to a married woman whose 
husband is not an invalid; after 6 months, it is increased. The lowest benefit 
amount payable to a claimant with 1 dependent is that payable, during the first 
6 months of disability, to a married woman whose husband is not an invalid but 
who has 1 child under 18 years of age; after 6 months, it is increased. 

17 The lower amount is payable to an unmarried claimant without dependents. 
The higher is payable, during the first 6 months of disability, to a claimant with 
a wife or invalid husband and 2 children under 18 years of age. $1.74 is added 
for each additional child under 18. After 6 months, the benefit is increased. 

1* Flat benefit payable to a claimant with no dependents. 

1 Maximum benefit payable to a claimant with dependents. 


Sources: Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, Digest of Workmen's 
Compensation Laws, 16th ed., 1942. U.S. Department of Labor, Division of 
Labor Standards, Principal Features of Workmen’s Compensation Laws—as of 
September 1943, Bulletin No. 62. 1942 and 1943 Session Laws of the various States. 
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Table 2.—Comparison of benefit schedules for total unemployment under unemployment compensation and for temporary total dis- 


ability under workmen's compensation, by State and by wage base used under the workmen’s compensation laws 




























































































| Percent of wages Minimum weekly benefit amount | Maximum weekly benefit amount 
| 
State ' (arranged according to wage base— 
workmen’s compensation) Unemployment; Workmen’s Unemployment com- | Workmen’s compensa- Unemployment) Work ’s 
compensation ? | compensation! pensation 3 tion 3 compensation I 
Average wage for weeks of employment (15 States) 
Alabama... | $2.00 ‘cal $5.00 or full wage_.....| $15.00-- 
Alaska...... | §.00. None — | U6 
Arkansas 3.00 ‘ ‘| 7.00... onal Se 
Connecticut 6.00 7.00 _..--| 22.00 
Hawaii.__. 5.00. __- eA 8.00 or full wage --| 20.00 
Indiana. -. 5.00 10.00 or full wage | 18.00 
Massachusetts _ . RRS a 18.00 
North Carolina 3.00 | 7.00 | 15.00 
North Dakota 5.00 | 9.00 or full wage 15.00__. to 25.00 
South Carolina 4.00 -| 5.00 | 15.00. _- 25.00. 
South Dakota 7.00 Scien oceel 7.50 or full wage 15.00 E 15.00 
Tennessee 5.00 7.00 or full wage 15.00 ‘i 18.00 
Vermont 6.00 7.00 or full wage 15.00 15.00 
Virginia 4.00... 6.00 ‘ 15.00 ‘ 18.00 
West Virginia_- 7.00 8.00 18.00 ; 16.00 
Full-time wage under specified conditions; otherwise, average wage (4 States) 
_ — _ —— SS - 
Delaware | Pbabtubetiootss 60 | $5.00. abide | + Ain wage $18.00... _- $18.00. 
Maine. _- | (6) | 6634 6.00 eisataenedel cee is ”  geeanansi Bey 
ee |} 52 | 6634... §.00.... aecda | 6.00 oF full wage 15.00 15.00 
hio._.. | 59 to 54 | 663. _- 5.00. . 8.00 or full wage 16.00 4 21.00 
| | 
soe full-time wage (7 States) 
District of Columbia. ! ewer, | Sere ee $6. - 6 7.20.....- $8.00 or full wage | $20.00 § 
He RRSP A i i | Ue RRinens 8.81 to 12.03 __..| 18.00 10 23.50 
Iowa | 5. 00 or full wage____- 4 6.00 or full wage | 15.00 
Missouri ‘ viel | 3.00 ---| 6.00 or full wage 18.00 } 
New York.._.. ainda adie ba > i Seereneee | 8.00 or full wage | 18.00 25.00 
Oklahoma. . - a aes "ENE 6.00__. 8.00 or full wage _- | 16.00 18.00. 
EE shattndnne aie FERS. 50. ES ee acaen 15.00. 20.00. 
Full-time wage (21 States) 
Arizona........ | a eee , Meee | $15.00 None. 
California... ... ERPS iT " < Bepemeniaces _° 3aeen $30.00.13 
Colorado ......- ae 5.00 -----| 15.00 14.00. 
Florida. -  ==eoeANGtiaess 8.00 or full wage_____- ‘. eee 22.00. 
Georgia... ; | 4.00 4.00 or full wage......| | 18.00.........| 20.00 
 Seeeeee | 5.00 6.00 to 6.55 ; 18.00 12.00 to 16.00 
Kansas ‘ a’. oe - Sees aval, Seveses 18.00. 
Kentucky... . _ - eee | 5.00 ...--| 16.00 15.00 
Louisiana - --. | 3.00 | 3. 00 or full wage 18.00 | 20.00 
Maryland_..__.. | 10.00 or full wage___- 20.00 23.00. 
Michigan - - 10.00 _.-.-| 20.00... | 21.00. 
Minnesota 8.00 or full wage......} 20.00 20.00 
Montana 8.00 7 15.00. | 15.00 to 21.00 
New Hampshire | Sea Seige | 21.00. 
New Jersey. — ; 10.00 or full wage____- | | TERT 20.00. 
New Mexico..__. 5. 10.00 or full wage [gf 060s 18.00. 
Oregon....... near | 10.00 6.97 to 9.30 or full | 15.00 12.79 to 22.55 
wage !7 
Pennsylvania TE eee sree (18) i ; ee. ....... 18.00. 
Rhode Island. .......... 6.75... i 12.00. | 18.00... ---| 20.00. 
india aiiiniaicimemann a 5.00...... wal mer full wage__..-- | 20.00... 16.00. 
.—ssi(“‘(‘<“‘é tN RNR : ORES 6624 “+ et | a _ Sees: TT Rec NR 20.00... | 24.50.13 
| | 
No definition of wage base (1 State) 
eae . eA. ieee... ee | 2 oe Bh $6.90 to 9.30 13_______ $15.00 $16.74 to 19.00 
| a ca 
No definition of wage base; flat benefits (2 States) 
| pacincbinigmnsiasntiiesa oa nn —— 
Washington... __. _.| 65 $7.00__. $5.23 to 6.90 17 20 $15.00 $11.60 to 17.4¢ 
Wyoming.......__- aR onseesl 65. “| 7.00 11.60 17 22 20.00 25.38.17 
! Excludes Mississippi; no workmen’s compensation law. without dependents. In the ‘“‘percent of wage’’ column, the higher figure the 
? For laws which provide a weekly benefit equal to a specified fraction of earnings maximum payable to a claimant with dependents; in the ‘“‘minimum weekly 
in the calendar quarter in the ‘‘base period’”’ in which the earnings are the high- benefit amount” column, it is the minimum payable to a claimant with 1 de 
in the “‘maximum weekly benefit amount” column, it is the maxin 


est, a percent of the weekly wage has been calculated on the assumption that there 
is full employment but no overtime in the high quarter. For those laws which 
include a weighted table based on high-quarter earnings, the percent of wages is 
given as a range from the percent allowed claimants with the highest earnings 
which will entitle them to the minimum weekly benefit, to the percent allowed 
claimants with the lowest earnings required to entitle ‘them to the maximum 
weekly benefit. No percentages are given for States with weighted tables based 
on annual earnings. 

3 Where a range is given, the lower percentage or amount is for the claimant 


pendent; 
payable to aclaimant with the maximum number of dependents for w wh 
tional benefits are provided, unless otherwise noted in footnotes. Ins 
States where ‘‘full wage’”’ is given as an alternative to the dollar 
weekly benefit amount, it is probable that the actual alternative is an aver 









4 Table based on weekly earnings which are defined as 3 of total wages in t 


high quarter. However, 60 percent of weekly earnings is allowed at the 
mum, and 51 percent at the maximum. 
Continued on next page. 
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earnings in the high quarter. How- 
ever, the effect of overtime on the 
benefit formula is restricted by the 
limitations on the maximum weekly 
benefit payable. Except for workers 
paid at relatively low rates, this maxi- 
mum will operate to prevent pro- 
longed overtime from increasing the 
weekly benefit amount excessively. 
For the 15 workmen’s compensation 
laws which base benefits on the aver- 
age wage for weeks of employment, 
although overtime will be included 
and will operate to increase the per- 
centage of the wage loss compen- 
sated, within the maximum limita- 
tion, there is more chance that over- 
time in one part of the “base” pe- 
riod will be counterbalanced by un- 
deremployment during the rest of the 
year. Of the 32 States which base 
their workmen’s compensation bene- 
fit on the full-time wage or a close 
approximation of it, 7 are known to 
exclude overtime. For the others, 
the material examined does not indi- 
cate whether overtime is included or 
excluded. If overtime is excluded, 
the percentage of full-time wage loss 
compensated will be the percentage 
of wages specified in the laws. If in- 
cluded, the percentage actually com- 
pensated may be increased for work- 
ers at low-wage rates. 

Because of the variable factors in- 
volved, it is impossible to make any 
accurate comparison of the potential 
liberality of benefits under the two 
programs in a period when many 
employees work overtime. Unless 
overtime is spread evenly over the 
year, however, it is probable that 
overtime pay will operate to increase 
benefits more markedly for claim- 
ants not affected by the maximum 
under the unemployment compen- 


sation laws (with the exception of the 
laws in the 7 States which base bene- 
fits on annual earnings) than under 
the workmen’s compensation laws 
which include overtime pay as wages. 
On the other hand, since the per- 
centage of wages payable under the 
latter laws is considerably higher 
than under the majority of the un- 
employment compensation laws, it 
should, at least in theory, take con- 
siderable overtime to raise the per- 
centage of full-time wage loss com- 
pensated under the unemployment 
compensation laws above that com- 
pensated under the majority of the 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


Effect of partial unemployment.— 
In periods of underemployment, the 
advantage appears to be with the 
workmen’s compensation claimants 
under the majority of the laws. In 
the full time wage States, unemploy- 
ment will not reduce the percentage 
of wage loss payable. In view of the 
definitions of the wage base included 
in the laws, 28 of the 50 jurisdictions 
with workmen’s compensation laws 
may be included here, and an addi- 
tional 4 use the full-time wage base 
under specified circumstances. More- 
over, the fact that the percentage of 
the wage allowed as a benefit is sub- 
stantially higher under the work- 
men’s compensation laws than under 
the unemployment compensation laws 
increases the advantage of claimants 
in the full-time wage States. 

The relative liberality of the weekly 
benefit under the two programs 
during a depression period is more 
difficult to appraise for the 15 States 
which use the average wage for work- 
men’s compensation purposes. The 
effect of the legal provisions will de- 


pend on the pattern of employment 
and unemployment of the claimants. 
In 3 of these States, the unemploy- 
ment benefit is based on annual earn- 
ings; the remaining 12 States use the 
high-quarter formula. Any total or 
partial unemployment in the base 
period under the laws of the first 3 
States, or in the high quarter under 
the other 12 laws, will lower the per- 
centage of wage loss compensated for 
unemployed claimants who are not 
affected by the minimum benefit. The 
workmen’s compensation laws, on the 
other hand, eliminate weeks of total 
unemployment from the wage base 
under the average-for-weeks-of-em- 
ployment formula. Partial unem- 
ployment in the “base period,” how- 
ever, will operate to lower the 
unemployment compensation benefit 
in these 15 States. Of the 11 of these 
unemployment compensation laws for 
which percentages under the unem- 
Ployment compensation laws have 
been computed, 9 allow less than 60 
percent and 2 allow 65 percent of the 
wage as a benefit if there is no un- 
employment in the high quarter. For 
the same States, 4 of the workmen’s 
compensation laws allow less than 60 
percent and 7 allow 60 percent or over 
of the average wage. 

A 20-percent sample study of Ohio 
unemployment compensation claim- 
ants,° using the calendar year 1939 
as the base period, showed that 6.4 
percent had 1-4 weeks of employ- 
ment in the high quarter, 8.7 percent 


5Division of Research and Statistics, 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation, The Calexcar Quarter of Highest 
Earnings As a Measure of Full Employ- 
ment, Benefit Formula Research Memo- 
randum No. 1, Dec. 22, 1941, 9 pp. Proc- 
essed. 





18 The lesser of $9 or the full wage, but in no case less than $5. 





Continued from preceding page. 
5 The lesser of $11 or the full wage, but in no case less than $7 if the normal 
working hours are 15 or more per week. 
6 Weighted table based on annual earnings. 
7 Rate is 65 percent (140) and 52 percent (4s) for weekly benefit amounts of 


an , 

® For the claimant whose basic weekly benefit is less than $20, $1 weekly is 
added for each dependent up to 3. However, the maximum for all claimants, 
with or without dependents, is $20. 

* For individuals without dependents, the benefit amount is equal to 50 per- 
cent of wages plus 17.5 percent of the benefit as so computed. For individuals 
with dependents, the benefit may be increased to 65 percent of wages, plus 17.5 
percent of the benefit amount as so computed. 

10 Maximum will be raised to $20, effective Apr. 1, 1944. ' 

11 50 percent of the full-time weekly wage for the customary scheduled full-time 
hours in the last employment; or, under certain conditions, (is of the high-quarter 
earnings. 

12 $10 monthly (or $2.33 weekly) added to the benefit for dependents. Since 
the increase for dependents is a flat dollar amount, the percent of wages will vary. 

18 No minimum or maximum weekly benefit is specified. Computed from the 
percent of the wage allowed as a benefit, as applied to the minimum and maxi- 
mum weekly wages taken into consideration under the law. 

4 Ys of high-quarter earnings or 50 percent of the full-time wage from most 
recent base-period employer. 

185 percent added for each additional dependent child, with no statutory 
maximum, 

16 Yo of high-quarter earnings or 50 percent of the full-time wage. 

17 Computed by dividing the monthly payment specified in the law by 4.3. 


2 


578262—44 








19 Weighted table based on average wage for weeks of employment per employer. 
The minimum benefit included in the table is $2, or 6624 percent of the specified 
average wage. However, claimants with computed weekly benefits of less than 
$8 are paid at $8 per week and their duration is correspondingly reduced. For 
the lowest wage ciass, $8 is 26424 percent of the specified average weekly wage. 

2 The lowest benefit amount payable to a claimant without dependents is that 
pera. during the first 6 months of disability, to a married woman whose hus- 

and is not an invalid; after 6 months, it is increased. The lowest benefit amount 
payable to a claimant with 1 dependent is that payable, during the first 6 months 
of disability, to a married woman whose husband is not an invalid but who has 
1 child under 18 years of age; after 6 months, it is increased. _ 

21 The lower amount is payable to an unmarried claimant without dependents. 
The higher amount is payable, during the first 6 months of disability, to a claim- 
ant with a wife or invalid husband and 2 children under 18 years of age. $1.74 
is — for each additional child under 18. After 6 months, the benefit is in- 
creased. 

22 Flat benefit payable to a claimant with no dependents. 

33 Maximum benefit payable to a claimant with dependents. 


Sources: Unemployment compensation data: Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Board, Bureau of Employment Security, Comparison of State 
Unemployment Compensation Laws as of December $1, 1941, revised to Jan. 8, 
1944, Workmen’s compensation data: Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, 16th ed., 1942. U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Principal Features of Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws—as of September 1943, Bulletin No. 62. 1942 and 1943 
Session Laws of the various States. 
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had 5-8 weeks, 22.1 percent 9-12 
weeks, and 62.8 percent 13-14 weeks. 
In other words, 37.2 percent had some 
unemployment in that quarter. As 
would be expected, the claimants with 
the lowest earnings in the high quar- 
ter suffered the greatest degree of 
unemployment. Of the claimants 
who earned less than $100 in the 
quarter—12.9 percent of all claim- 
ants—46.7 percent had 4 weeks or 
less of employment. Of the 24.7 per- 
cent of the claimants who earned 
$350 and over, on the other hand, 
only 0.1 percent had 4 weeks or less 
of employment. At the other ex- 
treme, 8.7 percent of the claimants 
with earnings under $100 had 13-14 
weeks of employment in the high 
quarter, in contrast to 79.6 percent 
with earnings of $350 and over. A 
20-percent sample study of South 
Carolina claimants with individual 
base periods beginning on or before 
July 1, 1937, and ending on or before 
July 1, 1939, showed strikingly simi- 
lar results. Although the base peri- 
ods used in these studies were not 
periods of severe depression, the find- 
ings seem to indicate that the high- 
quarter formula may not result in the 


use of a period of full employment 
for the determination of the weekly 
unemployment benefit for many 
claimants. 

On the workmen’s compensation 
side, the fact that weeks of total un- 
employment are excluded in the com- 
putation of the average wage will 
serve as some protection to claimants 
during periods of economic depres- 
sion. However, partial unemploy- 
ment at any time during the period 
used for the determination of the 
benefit amount will reduce the per- 
centage of wage loss compensated. 


Minimum Weekly Benefit 
Amounts 


Under the early unemployment 
compensation laws, the vast majority 
of the States set as the minimum 
weekly benefit amount the lesser of a 
specified sum (generally $5) or three- 
fourths of the full-time wage. Now 
Iowa is the only State providing an 
alternative, the full wage, to the dol- 
lar minimum benefit. Of the 50 
workmen’s compensation laws, on the 
other hand, 24 use the full wage as 
an alternative to the dollar minimum 


Table 3.—Comparison of minimum and maximum weekly benefit amounts under State 
unemployment compensation laws with those under State workmen’s compensation 
laws:' Number of States in which one program is more liberal by the amount of variation 
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1 Provisions relate to total unemployment under 
the unemployment compensation program and to 
temporary total disability under the workmen’s 
compensation program. Excludes Mississippi 
which has no workmen’s compensation law. 

?The minimum amounts in 23 States are not 
comparable. Although the unemployment com- 


pensation laws in these States set an absolute dollar 

minimum benefit amount, the workmen’s compen- 

sation laws provide that the full wage shall be 

— if that is less than the specified minimum 
nefit 





3 No minimum under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. 

‘Iowa. Under both programs the full wage is the 
minimum if it is less than the dollar minimum, 
However, the dollar minimum under the work- 
men’s compensation law is $1 more than the dollar 
—— under the unemployment compensation 

Ww. 

§'No maximum in the weekly benefit amount 
under the workmen’s compensation law. 


benefit. As a result, the direct com- 
parison between the two programs on 
this point is limited to the laws of 
the 26 States which set a dollar mini- 
mum and the one (Iowa) which uses 
the “full wage” alternative for both 
programs. 

The unemployment compensation 
minimum benefit is higher in 5 States, 
the workmen’s compensation benefit 
in 19 States, and the minimum benefit 
is the same in 3 States (table 3). If 
the additional benefits payable for 
dependents under 10 workmen’s com- 
pensation laws are ignored, the un- 
employment compensation minimum 
exceeds the workmen’s compensation 
minimum by less than $3 in 1 State, 
by $3-3.99 in 2 States, and by an in- 
definite amount in 2 States. The 
workmen’s compensation minimum 
exceeds the unemployment compen- 
sation minimum by less than $3 in 
13 States, by $3-3.99 in 1 State, by 
$4 or more in 4 States, and by an 
indefinite amount in 1 State. Iowa, 
the one State in which the workmen’s 
compensation minimum benefit is 
classified as more liberal by an in- 
definite amount, pays the full wage 
as a benefit under both laws if it is 
less than the specified dollar mini- 
mum. However, the specified dollar 
minimum is $6 under the workmen’s 
compensation law and $5 under the 
unemployment compensation law. 
The 2 States in which the unemploy- 
ment compensation benefit is classi- 
fied as more liberal by an indefinite 
amount include no minimum weekly 
workmen’s compensation benefit. 

In the 23 States in which the mini- 
mum benefit amounts under the two 
programs are not strictly compara- 
ble, the unemployment compensation 
minimum may be said theoretically 
to be more liberal because it sets an 
absolute limit on the minimum week- 
ly benefit. In many of these States, 
however, it is probable that the work- 
men’s compensation minimum will be 
higher in practice for most claimants 
in the low-wage group. For example, 
in Alabama the unemployment com- 
pensation minimum is $2 while the 
workmen’s compensation minimum is 
the lesser of $5 or the full wage. 
Thus, the claimant whose full wage is 
less than $5 but more than $2 will get 
an unemployment benefit equal to 
only 50 percent of his wage, while his 
workmen’s compensation benefit will 
equal 160 percent. For a claimant 
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with a full-time wage of less than $2, 
however, the unemployment com- 
pensation benefit will be higher than 
the workmen’s compensation benefit 
to the extent that $2 exceeds the full 
wage. The extent to which the un- 
employment compensation benefit is 
more liberal than the workmen’s com- 
pensation benefit in those 23 States, 
therefore, will depend in part on the 
relation of the lowest wages paid in 
the States to the dollar minimum 
benefit amount under the two pro- 
grams, and in part on the method of 
determining the full wage under the 
workmen’s compensation laws. It 
should be noted that the specified 
dollar minimum to which the full 
wage is an alternative under the 
workmen’s compensation laws in 
these States is higher than the cor- 
responding dollar minimum under 
the unemployment compensation laws 
in all but 4 of the States. This 
fact increases the probability that the 
workmen’s compensation minimum 
will be higher in practice for the 
majority of claimants in most of the 
States concerned. 


Maximum W eekly Benefit 
Amounts 


A similar comparison of the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amounts under 
the two programs shows that if the 
increases for dependents’ benefits are 
ignored the maximum is higher under 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram in 8 States, under the workmen’s 
compensation program in 34 States, 
and is the same for the two programs 
in 8 States (table 3). Not only do the 
large majority of the States provide a 
higher maximum benefit under their 
workmen’s compensation laws, but 


the amounts by which the workmen’s 
compensation maximum exceeds the 
unemployment compensation maxi- 





mum are greater. In only 1 of the 9 
unemployment compensation "laws 
which are more liberal is the differ- 
ence more than $5. In 15 of the 34 
workmen’s compensation laws which 
are more liberal, however, the differ- 
ence is $5 or more. In 2 States the 
workmen’s compensation benefit may 
exceed the unemployment compensa- 
tion maximum by an_ unlimited 
amount because no maximum weekly 
benefit is set in these laws. If in- 
creases for dependents’ benefits are 
included, the greater liberality of the 
maximum weekly benefit amounts of 
the workmen’s compensation program 
is even more outstanding. 


Conclusions 


The benefit formulas under the 
workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment compensation laws differ so 
radically that no broad generaliza- 
tions can be made concerning the 
relative liberality of the weekly 
benefits provided by the two pro- 
grams, unless the qualifications to 
those generalizations are borne in 
mind. The pattern of employment 
and unemployment of the individual 
claimants, national and local condi- 
tions of the labor market, and wage 
rates in the States, will all affect the 
benefit rights of the claimants. Nev- 
ertheless, the over-all picture shows 
the workmen’s compensation benefit 
as more liberal in the majority of the 
States, at least in normal times and in 
depression periods. The maximum 
weekly benefit is generally higher. In 
the States in which the minimum ben- 
efit provisions are directly compara- 
ble, the benefit is higher under work- 
men’s compensation laws in 19 States 
as against 5 where the reverse is true, 
and the amount by which the more 
liberal minimum exceeds the other is 
generally greater. Even in the re- 
maining States the workmen’s com- 


pensation minimum may be higher 
in practice than the unemployment 
compensation minimum in the ma- 
jority of cases. 

The percentage of the wage paid as 
a benefit is higher in theory under 
most of the workmen’s compensation 
laws. In practice, the adoption of the 
full-time wage base in many of the 
States will serve to protect the benefit 
levels of workmen’s compensation 
claimants both in normal and in de- 
pression periods. Overtime, however, 
will not be reflected in the weekly 
benefit under those workmen’s com- 
pensation laws which specifically ex- 
clude such pay. The high-quarter 
formulas of the majority of the un- 
employment compensation laws, on 
the other hand, will probably ensure 
that any overtime worked during the 
base period is included in the wage 
base for most claimants. To the ex- 
tent that overtime is taken into con- 
sideration under the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, the higher maximum 
weekly benefit which generally pre- 
vails under these laws will allow over- 
time pay to operate to increase the 
weekly benefit for a greater number of 
claimants. Finally, under the aver- 
age-for-weeks-of-employment formu- 
las in 15 workmen’s compensation 
laws, total unemployment will not 
lower the weekly benefit in depression 
periods, though partial unemployment 
will pull down the average wage. Both 
total or partial unemployment, on the 
other hand, may decrease the per- 
centage of the full-time wage loss 
compensated under the high-quarter 
as weil as the annual wage formulas 
of the unemployment compensation 
laws. Under the high-quarter formu- 
las, however, there is a greater chance 
that underemployment, whether total 
or partial, will be excluded from the 
wage base than there is under the 
annual earnings formulas. 
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A National Health Service: The British 


White Paper* 


Tue BrITIsH WHITE PAPER on a Na- 
tional Health Service was made pub- 
lic on February 17. In it the Minister 
of Health and the Secretary of State 
for Scotland recommend the estab- 
lishment of a National Health Service 
“which will provide for everyone all 
the medical advice, treatment and 
care they may require.” The pro- 
posals are offered at this time for dis- 
cussion in Parliament and in the 
country but not as fixed decisions. 
“The Government will welcome con- 
structive criticism and they hope that 
the next stage—the stage of consul- 
tation and public discussion—will en- 
able them to submit quickly to Par- 
liament legislative proposals which 
will be largely agreed.” 

The British Medical Association 
has given the proposals a “cautious 
welcome” and plans to send a copy of 
the White Paper, together with an 
analysis of it in relation to the prin- 
ciples already adopted by the profes- 
sion and a questionnaire prepared by 
the British Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, to every doctor, whether civilian 
or in the armed forces, at home or 
abroad, member or nonmember of the 
Association. 

The Prime Minister, speaking to the 
Royal College of Physicians on March 
2, emphasized the desire of the Gov- 
ernment for constructive criticism of 
the plan. “We ask your aid. We 
invite your counsel.” 


Background of the Government's 
Proposals 


The White Paper proposals have 
been prepared and are put forward 
against a background “of construc- 
tive thinking and discussion during 
the last quarter of a century.” These 
recommendations for an improved 
health service, summarized in Ap- 
pendix B of the White Paper, started 
only a few years after National 





*This summary, prepared in the Divi- 
sion of Publications and Review, Office of 
the Executive Director, is based on A Na- 
tional Health Service (Cmd. 6502, London, 
1944, 85 pp.) and A National Health Serv- 
ice, The White Paper Proposals in Brief 
(London, 1944, 32 pp.), both issued by the 
Ministry of Health and the Department of 
Health for Scotland. 


Health Imsurance was enacted in 
1911; shortly after medical benefits 
became payable it was recognized 
that there was a strong case for add- 
ing consultant services to the general 
practitioner services provided. In 
1920, a Consultative Council on Med- 
ical and Allied Services, appointed by 
the Minister of Health, with Lord 
Dawson of Penn as chairman, re- 
ported and recommended a compre- 
hensive scheme under which all forms 
of medical service would be made 
available, under suitable conditions, 
to the population at large. The re- 
port recommended the establishment 
of health authorities for local admin- 
istration and contemplated, as does 
the present Paper, the coordination of 
municipal and voluntary agencies as 
the basis of the scheme. In the same 
year a similar Consultative Council 
appointed by the Scottish Board of 
Health, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Donald MacAlister, urged that a 
complete and adequate medical serv- 
ice should be brought within the 
reach of every member of the com- 
munity; the report made a number 
of recommendations designed to en- 
sure that the family doctor (on whom 
the organization of the Nation’s 
health service should be based) 
would be provided with all supple- 
mentary professional advice and 
assistance, and proposed that the 
State insurance medical service 
should be extended to cover persons 
of the same economic level as in- 
sured persons and dependents of in- 
sured persons. 

In 1921 the Voluntary Hospitals 
Committee, with Lord Cave as chair- 
man, recommended an Exchequer 
grant to meet the immediate needs 
of the hospitals and proposed the 
establishment of permanent machin- 
ery to coordinate the work and fi- 
nances of voluntary hospitals 
throughout the country through a 
central Voluntary Hospitals Commis- 
sion and local voluntary hospitals 
committees for county and county 
borough areas. The Government 
accepted the findings of the Com- 
mittee to the extent of providing an 
Exchequer grant for the voluntary 
hospitals, but the long-term pro- 


posals were not carried into effect. 
Sixteen years later similar proposals 
were made by a Voluntary Hospitals 
Commission established by the Brit- 
ish Hospitals Association under the 
chairmanship of Lord Sankey. 


One of the most complete official 
surveys of Scottish health services 
and health problems ever attempted 
was published in 1936 in the Cathcart 
report of the Committee on Scottish 
Health Services. Their recommenda- 
tions assume throughout that the 
separate medical services must be 
integrated and that the coordinated 
medical service should be based, as 
far as possible, on the family doctor. 
The latest official report on hospital 
problems—issued by that Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Hector 
Hetherington—contains detailed 
recommendations for setting up five 
regional hospital advisory councils in 
Scotland, makes various suggestions 
for improved cooperation between 
hospitals, and deals at length with 
financial arrangements as affecting 
the future voluntary hospital system. 


Throughout the period between the 
two wars, the British Medical Associ- 
ation was active in focusing the mind 
of the medical profession on construc- 
tive proposals for extending and de- 
veloping the existing health services. 
In 1930 and again in 1938 the Asso- 
ciation issued comprehensive propos- 
als for A General Medical Service for 
the Nation, and in 1942 the Medical 
Planning Commission, organized by 
the Association, issued a draft Interim 
Report offering for the consideration 
of the medical profession far-reach- 
ing suggestions for improving the 
medical services of the community.’ 
Other organizations making recom- 
mendations include Medical Planning 
Research,” representing for the most 
part the younger elements in the pro- 
fession, the Society of Medical Offi- 
cers of Health, and Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning (P E P).* 

Without attempting to review the 
whole field of recommendations, the 
White Paper declares that, in very 
general terms, “the principles most 
frequently recurring in the presenta- 





1A brief statement of some of the pro- 
posals was carried in the Bulletin, Decem- 


ber 1942, pp. 11-21. 
2 See the Bulletin, March 1943, pp. 43-48, 


for a brief summary. 
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tion of plans for future developments 
are the following:— 

“(1) that there should be made 
available to every individual in the 
community whatever type of medical 
care and treatment he may need; 

“(2) that the scheme of services 
should be a fully integrated scheme 
and that in particular a much closer 
linking up between general practi- 
tioner services on the one hand and 
consultant and hospital services on 
the other ought to be achieved; and 

“(3) that for certain services, par- 
ticularly the hospital service, larger 
areas of local administration are 
needed than those of any existing 
kind of local authorities.” 


In October 1941, the White Paper 
continues, the Government an- 
nounced their intention to ensure, by 
means of a comprehensive hospital 
service, that appropriate hospital 
treatment should be readily available 
to everyone in need of it. Responsi- 
bility for the enlarged services was to 
be placed with the major local au- 
thorities, in close cooperation with 
voluntary agencies working in the 
same field; it was expressly recognized 
that the service would have to em- 
brace areas larger than those of most 
of the existing local authorities and 
that the full use of the powerful re- 
sources of the voluntary hospitals, as 
well as the coordination of their re- 
lationships with the local authorities, 
would be essential. To pave the way, 
a detailed and expert survey was 
started on the Minister of Health’s 
behalf—partly conducted directly by 
the Ministry and partly organized for 
the Minister by the Nuffield Provin- 
cial Hospitals Trust—of the hospital 
services already available in each area 
in England and Wales. This survey 
is now nearing its completion. So 
also is a similar survey in Scotland. 


In February 1943 the Government 
announced acceptance of Assumption 
B of the Beveridge proposals for a 
comprehensive unified system of 
social insurance and allied services— 
that a comprehensive national health 
service, for all purposes and for all 
people, would be established. “The 
Health Ministers thereupon ap- 


proached the medical profession, the 
voluntary hospitals and the major 
local government authorities, from 
each of whom they wanted—on a pro- 
posal of this magnitude—to obtain all 


possible help and expert guidance 
from the outset. It was arranged 
with them that, for the first stage, 
they should appoint small groups of 
representatives of their own choice 
and that these groups should take 
part in general preliminary discus- 
sions.” 

Evolution of the Government’s pro- 
Pposals was planned in three stages. 
In the first, a preliminary exchange 
of ideas would be conducted infor- 
mally and confidentially and without 
commitment on either side, to enable 
the Ministers to get a general impres- 
sion of the feeling of these represent- 
atives on some of the main issues in- 
volved and to help them to clear the 
ground. The second stage would be 
one of public discussion in Parliament 
and elsewhere, when everybody—the 
public generally, for whom the serv- 
ice would be designed, the doctors and 
the hospitals and the local authorities 
and other organizations which would 
be concerned in it or affected by it, 
and those men and women (including 
doctors) who are now engaged in the 
armed forces—would be able to dis- 
cuss what was proposed and to voice 
their opinions about it. To assist in 
this the Government would issue a 
White Paper to serve as a focus for 
detailed discussion. In the third 
stage, the Government would settle 
what exact proposals they would sub- 
mit in legislative form for the decision 
of Parliament. 


General Nature of the 
Government's Proposals 


The new health service in all its 
branches will be free to all, apart 
from possible charges for certain ap- 
pliances. “Those who prefer to make 
their own arrangements for medical 
attention must be free to do so. But 
to all who use the service it must 
offer, as and when required, the care 
of a family doctor, the skill of a 
consultant, laboratory services, treat- 
ment in hospital, the advice and 
treatment available in specialised 
clinics (maternity and child welfare 
centres, tuberculosis dispensaries and 
the like), dental and ophthalmic 
treatment, drugs and surgical appli- 
ances, midwifery, home nursing and 
all other services essential to health. 
Moreover, all these branches of med- 
ical care must be so planned and re- 
lated to one another that everyone 


who uses the new service is assured 
of ready access to whichever of its 
branches he or she needs.” Partici- 
pation in it will not be compulsory 
for either medical practitioners or 
the public. 

The White Paper points out that 
much of what is required is already 
provided in one or another of the 
existing health services. “The prob- 
lem of creating a National Health 
Service is not that of destroying 
services that are obsolete and bad and 
Starting afresh, but of building on 
foundations laid by much hard work 
over many years and making better 
what is already good.” The need for 
a new attitude toward health care is 
perhaps the most important point. 
“Personal health still tends to be re- 
garded as something to be treated 
when at fault, or perhaps to be pre- 
served from getting at fault, but sel- 
dom as something to be positively 
improved and promoted and made 
full and robust.” 


The services proposed by the Gov- 
ernment at this time are grouped 
into three main categories—a general 
practitioner service, hospital and 
consultant services, and local clinic 
and other services. Arrangements 
for general medical practice are de- 
Scribed as the most important part 
of the proposals for a comprehensive 
program and at the same time the 
most difficult. “The family doctor is 
the first line of defence in the fight 
for good health; it is to him that 
every citizen using the new service 
will look for advice on his own health 
and the health of his family; and it 
is generally through him that access 
will be had to the many other forms 
of medical care which the National 
Service will provide.” In determin- 
ing the best form of general medical 
practice, the report says, “The Gov- 
ernment fully agree that ‘grouped’ 
practices, to which numerous pri- 
vately arranged partnerships point 
the way, must be placed in the fore- 
front of their plans for the National 
Health Service and their proposals 
are designed with this in view.” Be- 
cause of lack of sufficient experience 
to determine the best conditions un- 
der which individual doctors can best 
collaborate or the extent to which 
in the long run the public will prefer 
the group system, and because the 
system could not be adopted every- 
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where simultaneously, the plan pro- 
poses that the new service shall be 
based on a combination of grouped 
practice and separate practice, side 
by side. “Grouped practices are more 
likely to be found suitable in densely 
populated and highly built-up areas 
and it is there particularly (though 
not exclusively) that they will first 
be started. It will then be possible 
to watch the development, with the 
profession, and to decide in the light 
of experience how far and how fast 
a change over to this form of practice 
should be made. 

“The conception of grouped prac- 
tice finds its most usual expression 
in the idea, advocated by the Medical 
Planning Commission and others, of 
conducting practice in specially de- 
signed and equipped premises where 
the group can collaborate and share 
up-to-date resources—the idea of the 
Health Centre. The Government 
agree that in this form the advan- 
tages of the group system can be most 
fully realised, though it will also be 
desirable to encourage grouped prac- 
tice without special premises. They 
intend to design the new service so 
as to give full scope to the Health 
Centre system.” 


To implement a fully organized 
system of hospitals—termed “the 
keystone of the National Health 
Service”—two main problems must 
be solved. The first concerns the 
cooperation and working relation- 
ships between the voluntary hospi- 
tals, the oldest established hospital 
system, and the steadily developing 
system of local public hospitals. “The 
Government’s proposals are based on 
the fullest cooperation between the 
two hospital systems in one common 
service.” The second problem is to 
determine the areas most suitable for 
hospital organization, and bring the 
various separate and independent 
hospitals together in a working plan 
for each area. 


Tied in closely with the hospital 
services should be consultant serv- 
ices, the report declares. Lack of 
such services in the present National 
Health Insurance is “perhaps the 
most marked gap in the range of 
health services provided.” The form 


the new consultant services should 
take is not outlined in detail, however, 
pending the report of the Committee 
on Medical Schools now sitting under 


the chairmanship of Sir William 
Goodenough. “There are not yet 
enough men and women of real con- 
sultant status and one of the aims will 
be to encourage more doctors of the 
right type to enter this branch of 
medicine or surgery and to provide 
the means for their training. There 
is also need for a more even distribu- 
tion.” 

Clinics and other local services— 
the third branch of the Government’s 
proposals—“must include arrange- 
ments for home nursing, midwifery 
and health visiting.” The existing or 
future local clinics and similar serv- 
ices for maternity and child welfare 
and other special purposes are also 
to be included. “As time goes on and 
the new scheme gets into its stride, 
there will be room for experiment and 
innovations in the way in which these 
various local services are provided. 
In particular, there will be opportuni- 
ties for associating the family doctor 
more closely with the work of special 
clinics—e. g., child welfare centres. 
But, whatever developments there 
may be in the clinics and other lo- 
cally provided services, the introduc- 
tion of the new service will not mean 
that any existing facilities are aban- 
doned, but rather that they will be 
increased and strengthened to meet 
the wider objects in view.” 

Costs of the comprehensive health 
services—estimated at £148 million a 
year—‘“will be borne partly from cen- 
tral funds, partly from local rates and 
partly from the contributions of the 
public under any scheme of social in- 
surance which may be brought into 
operation.” Questions of the dis- 
ability benefits payable during sick- 
ness at home or during periods of 
free maintenance in hospital are 
termed matters for the Government’s 
later proposals on social insurance, 
to be published in a later Paper. 


Responsibility for providing the 
comprehensive service “shall be put 
upon an organisation in which both 
central and local authority take part, 
and which both centrally and locally 
is answerable to the public in the or- 
dinary democratic manner ... With 
the exception of medical benefit un- 
der the National Health Insurance 
scheme the public health services of 
this country have from the outset 
been administered by some form of 
local government organisation .. . 


“The absorption of the existing 
services into a comprehensive service 
does not materially alter this situa- 
tion. To uproot the present system 
and to put into the hands of some 
central authority the direct admin- 
istration of the new service, transfer- 
ring to it every institution and every 
piece of present organisation, would 
run counter to the whole historical 
development of the health services; 
and from a practical point of view a 
step of this kind would certainly not 
contribute to the successful and early 
introduction of the new service. 
Changes, some of a drastic kind, in 
the present organisation of local 
areas and administrative bodies will 
be necessary . . . But there is no case 
for departing generally from the 
principle of local responsibility, cou- 
pled with enough central direction to 
obtain a coherent and consistent na- 
tional service.” 


The Government’s proposal is that 
central responsibility shall rest on the 
Minister of Health (for England and 
Wales) and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, who are answerable directly 
to Parliament and through Parlia- 
ment to the people. “Indeed, no other 
arrangement is possible, having re- 
gard to the magnitude of the scheme 
and the large sums of public money 
that will be involved.” But while the 
service will be under general Ministe- 
rial control, only one part of it—the 
general practitioner service—will be 
in the main centrally administered. 
For the other services, local adminis- 
tration is postulated under the major 
local government authorities—the 
local county and county borough 
councils—operating for some purposes 
severally over their existing areas and 
for other purposes jointly over larger 
areas formed by combination; these 
are the “new joint authorities” re- 
ferred to in the report, who will have 
the duty of securing all the hospital 
and consultant services covered by the 
area, either through their own pro- 
vision or through arrangements with 
the voluntary hospitals in the area, 
and responsibility in the future for 
the existing local authority hospitals 
of all kinds. The individual county 
and county borough councils making 
up the joint authority will usually be 
responsible for local clinic and other 
services within the general framework 
of the plan. 
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Both at the center and locally, 
special new consultative bodies are 
proposed, to ensure development and 
operation in close association with 
professional and expert opinion. At 
the side of the Minister, but independ- 
ent of him, the Government would set 
up by statute a Centra! Health Serv- 
ices Council, to consist possibly of 30 
or 40 members representing the main 
medical organizations, the voluntary 
and publicly owned hospitals (with 
both medical and other representa- 
tion), medical teaching, and profes- 
sions like dentistry, pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, and midwifery. The Council will 
be appointed by the Minister in con- 
sultation with the appropriate pro- 
fessional bodies, and will select its own 
chairman and regulate its Gwn pro- 
cedure. Expenses of the Council will 
be met from public funds. The Coun- 
cil will be consultative and advisory, 
not an executive body. It will be en- 
titled to advise not only on matters 
referred to it by the Minister but on 
“any matters within its province on 
which it thinks it right to express an 
expert opinion:’” Comparable local 
health services councils are proposed 
for each area of every joint authority. 


Organization of the general prac- 
titioner services is seen by the Gov- 
ernment as demanding a high degree 
of centralized administration, because 
of the nature of the services involved 
and the freedom of choice offered both 
the patient and the doctor for coming 
into or remaining outside the system. 
“As the doctors will be remunerated 
from public funds, the Minister him- 
self must be ultimately responsible 
for the central administration.” 
Much of the actual administrative de- 
tails, however, are to be the respon- 
sibility of a Central Medical Board, 
which, like the Central Health Serv- 
ices Council, will be predominantly 
professional, although it will differ 
from the Council in that it will have 
executive powers. The proposal is 
that the Board shall be a small body, 
under a regular chairman; a few of its 
members will serve full time and the 
rest part time. “Since the Minister 
will be responsible for its policy, the 
Board must be appointed by him, but 
all appointments to it will be made in 
close consultation with the profes- 
sion.” 


“The Board will in each case be the 
‘employer’ of the doctors who take 





part in the new service and it is con- 
sequently with the Board that the 
individual doctor will be in contact, 
whether he is engaged in separate 
practice or in group or Health Centre 
practice.” Practice in health centers, 
however, raises a problem, since “it 
would be difficult to place on local au- 
thorities the duty of providing, main- 
taining and staffing the Centres and 
give them no voice in the employment 
of the doctors who work there.” It 
is proposed, therefore, that a doctor 
employed in a health center will be 
appointed by the Board and the local 
authority jointly, with his terms of 
service centrally negotiated and 
settled; his service in the center would 
be terminated only by the joint de- 
cision of the Board and the local 
authority, or, if they fail to agree, by 
the Minister. 


Official Summary of the Proposed 
Services 


The Government’s official abridged 
version of the White Paper includes 
the following summary (pp. 28-32) 
reproduced here verbatim. 

1. Scope of the new Service 

(a) A National Health Service will 
be established. This service will 
be available to every citizen in 
England, Scotland and Wales. 

(b) There will be nothing to pre- 
vent those who prefer to make 
private arrangements for medical 
attention from doing so. But, 
for all who wish to use the service 
it will provide a complete range 
of personal health care—general 
and specialist, at home, in the 
hospital and elsewhere. 

(c) The service will be free, apart 
from possible charges for certain 
appliances. (Questions of dis- 
ability benefits will be dealt with 
in later proposals on social in- 
surance.) 

2. Structure of the Service 

(a) Central 
(i) Central responsibility to 
Parliament and the people will 
lie with the Minister of Health 
and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

(ii) At the side of the Minister 
there will be a professional and 
expert advisory body to be called 
the Central Health Services 
Council. The Council will be a 
statutory body and its function 
will be to provide professional 


guidance on technical aspects of 
the Health Service. There will 
be a similar body in Scotland. 

(b) Local 
(i) Local responsibility will be 
based on the county and county 
borough councils, which are the 
major local government authori- 
ties now. They will administer 
the new service partly in their 
present separate capacities over 
their present areas, partly—as 
the needs of the service require— 
by combined action in joint 
boards over larger areas. 
(ii) Areas suitable for hospital 
organisation will be designated 
by the Minister after consultation 
with local interests. 
(iii) The county and county 
borougl: councils in each area will 
combine to form a joint authority 
to administer the hospital, con- 
sultant and allied services; in the 
few cases where the area coin- 
cides with an existing county area 
the authority will be the county 
council of that area. 
(iv) At the side of each new 
joint authority there will be a 
consultative body—professional 
and expert—to be called the Local 
Health Services Council. 
(v) Each joint authority will 
also prepare—in consultation 
with the Local Health Services 
Council—and submit for the Min- 
ister’s approval an “area plan” 
for securing a comprehensive 
Health Service of all kinds in its 
area. 
(vi) County and county bor- 
ough councils combining for these 
duties of the new joint authority 
will also severally be responsible 
for the local clinic and other 
services in accordance with the 
area plan. Responsibility for 
child welfare will be specially as- 
signed in whatever way child edu- 
cation is assigned under the cur- 
rent Education Bill. 

3. Hospital and consultant Services 

(a) It will be the duty of the joint 
authorities themselves to secure 
a complete hospital and con- 
sultant service for their area— 
including sanatoria, isolation, 
mental health services, and am- 
bulance and ancillary services in 
accordance with the approved 
area plan, 

(b) The joint authorities will do 
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this both by direct provision and 
by contractual arrangements 
with voluntary hospitals (or with 
other joint authorities) as the 
approved area plan may indicate. 


(c) The powers of vresent local 


authorities in respect of these 
services and the ownership of 
their hospitals will pass to the 
joint authority. 


(d) Voluntary hospitals will par- 


ticipate, if willing to do so, as 
autonomous and_ contracting 
agencies; if so, they will observe 
the approved area plan, and cer- 
tain national conditions apply- 
ing to all hospitals in the new 
service alike; they will perform 
the services for which they con- 
tract under the plan, and receive 
various service payments from 
both central and local funds. 


(e) Special provision will be made 


for inspection of the hospital 
service through centrally selected 
expert personnel. 


(f) Consultant services will be 


made available to all, at the hos- 
pitals, local centres, or clinics, 
or in the home, as required; they 
will be based on the hospital 
service, and arranged by the 
joint authority, either directly or 
by contract with voluntary hos- 
pitals under the approved area 
plan. 


(g) Measures for improving the 


distribution of consultants, deal- 
ing with methods of appointment 
and remuneration, and relating 
the consultant service to other 
branches of the new service gen- 
erally, will be considered after 
the report of the Goodenough 
Committee. 


4. General Medical Practice 


(a) Everyone will be free, under 


the new Health Service, to choose 
a doctor—the freedom of choice 
being limited, as now, only by 
the number of doctors available 
and the amount of work which 
each doctor can properly under- 
take. 


(b) Medical practice in the new 


service will be a combination of 
grouped and separate practice. 

Grouped practice means prac- 
tice by a group of doctors work- 
ing in cooperation. 

Separate practice means prac- 
tice by a doctor working on his 
own account—broadly similar to 


practice under the present Na- 
tional Health Insurance scheme, 
but with important changes. 


(c) Grouped practice wil] be con- 


ducted normally, though not ex- 
clusively, in specially equipped 
and publicly provided Health 
Centres. In England and Wales, 
the Centres will be provided and 
maintained by county and county 
borough councils—in Scotland, 
by the Secretary of State with 
power to delegate to a local 
authority. 


(d) General practice in the Na- 


tional Health Service will be in 
the main organised centrally 
under the responsible Health 
Ministers. All the main terms 
and conditions of the doctor’s 
participation will be centrally 
settled, and much of the day-to- 
day administration will be the 
function of Central Medical 
Boards—one for England and 
Wales and one for Scotland— 
largely professional in composi- 
tion, and acting under the gen- 
eral direction of the Health 
Ministers. 


(e) The main duties of each 


Board will be:— 

(i) To act as the “employer” 
of the doctors engaged in the 
public service. Thus, the Board 
will be the body with whom every 
doctor will enter into contract. 
In the case of practice in Health 
Centres in England and Wales, 
however, there will be a three- 
party contract between’ the 
Board, the local authority and the 
doctor. 

(ii) To ensure a proper dis- 
tribution of doctors throughout 
the country. For this purpose 
the Board will have power to pre- 
vent the taking over of an exist- 
ing public practice or the setting 
up of a new public practice in 
an area which is already “over- 
doctored.” 


(f) It is not proposed that there 


should be a universal salaried 
system for doctors in the new 
service. Doctors engaged in 
Health Centres will be remuner- 
ated by salary or the equivalent; 
doctors in separate practice nor- 
mally by capitation fee. In some 
cases—e. g., grouped practice not 
based on a Health Centre—re- 
muneration by salary or the 


equivalent could be arranged if 
the doctors concerned so de- 
sired. Rates of remuneration 
will be discussed with the medi- 
cal profession. 


(g) It is not proposed to prohibit 


doctors in public practice from 
engaging also in private practice 
for any patients who still want 
this. Where a doctor under- 
takes private in addition to pub- 
lic practice, the number of pa- 
tients he is permitted to take 
under the National Service—and 
consequently his remuneration— 
will be adjusted. 


(h) Young doctors entering indi- 


vidual practice in the public 
service for the first time will nor- 
mally be required to serve for a 
period as assistants to more ex- 
perienced practitioners, and the 
Board will be able to require 
them to give full time to the 
service if necessary. 


(j) Compensation will be paid to 


any doctor who loses the value of 
his practice—e. g., by entering a 
Health Centre or because he is 
prohibited from transferring the 
practice to another doctor on the 
ground that there are too many 
doctors in the area. 

Superannuation schemes will 
be proviied for doctors in Health 
Centres and the possibility of 
providing them in other forms 
of practice will be discussed with 
the profession, »nd the practica- 
bility of abolishing the sale and 
purchase of public practices will 
be similarly discussed. 


(k) Arrangements for the supply 


of drugs and medical appliances 
will be considered and discussed 
with the appropriate bodies. 


5. Clinics and other services 
(a) It will be the duty of the joint 


authority to include in its area 
plan provision for all necessary 
clinics and other local services 
(e. g., child welfare, home nurs- 
ing, health visiting, midwifery 
and others), and to provide for 
the co-ordination of these serv- 
ices with the other services in the 
plan. 


(b) County and county borough 


councils will normally provide 
most of these local services. The 
exact allocation of responsibility 
between the joint authority and 
the individual county and county 
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borough councils will be finally 
settled in each case in the ap- 
proved area plan; but the princi- 
ple will be that services belong- 
ing to the hospital and consult- 
ant sphere will fall to the joint 
authority while other local and 
clinic services will fall to the 
individual councils. 

(c) Child welfare duties will al- 
ways fall to the authority re- 
sponsible for child education 
under the new Education Bill. 

(d) New forms of service, e. g., for 
general dentistry and care of the 
eyes, will be considered with the 
professional and other interests 
concerned. In the case of den- 
tistry the report of the Teviot 
Committee is awaited. 

6. Organisation in Scotland 

(a) The scope and objects of the 
service will be the same in Scot- 
land as in England and Wales, 
but subject to certain differences 
due to special circumstances and 
the geography and existing local 
government structure in Scot- 
land. 

(b) The local organisation in 
Scotland will differ from that in 
England and Wales and will be 
on the following lines:— 

(i) Regional Hospitals Advis- 
ory Councils will be set up for 
each of five big regions. The 
Councils will be advisory to the 
Secretary of State on the co-or- 
dination of the hospital and con- 
sultant services in each region. 

(ii) Joint Hospitals Boards 
will be formed by combination of 
neighbouring major local au- 
thorities (county councils and 
town councils of large burghs) 
within the regions to ensure an 
adequate hospital service in their 
areas. The Boards will take over 
all responsibility for the hospital 
services of the constituent au- 
thorities (including services like 
the tuberculosis dispensaries, 
which essentially belong to the 
hospital and consultant field) and 
will also arrange with voluntary 
hospitals. 

(iii) The joint boards will pre- 
pare a scheme for the hospital 
service in their areas and submit 
this to the Secretary of State, 
who will consult the Regional 
Hospitals Advisory Council before 
deciding to approve or amend it. 
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The powers of the Secretary of 
State will be strengthened to en- 
able him to require major local 
authorities to combine for any 
purpose proved necessary after 
local enquiry. 

(iv) Education authorities 
(county councils and town coun- 
cils of four cities) will retain re- 
sponsibility for the school health 
service and clinics, until the 
medical treatment part of the 
school service can be absorbed in 
the wider health service. Existing 
major health authorities (county 
councils and town councils of 
large burghs) will normally re- 
tain responsibility for the ordi- 
nary local clinic and similar serv- 
ices; the necessary co-ordina- 
tion will be secured through their 
membership of the joint hospi- 
tal boards and through the Local 


Medical Services Committees 
(below). 
(v) Local Medical Services 


Committees—advisory bodies 
consisting of professional and lo- 
cal authority representatives— 
will be set up over the same areas 
as the Joint Hospitals Boards. 
The Committees will advise the 
Secretary of State on local ad- 
ministration of the general prac- 
titioner service and will provide 
liaison between the different 
branches of the service. 
7. Finance 
It is estimated that the cost of the 
new National Health Service will be 
about £148,000,000 a year compared 
with about £61,000,000 spent from 
public funds on the present health 
services. The cost will be met from 
both central and local public funds. 
The arrangements as affecting the 
various local authorities and the vol- 
untary hospitals are fully considered 
in the White Paper and more briefly 
in this paper. 


British Medical Association 
Comment 


On February 18, the day after the 
White Paper was released, the Brit- 
ish Medical Association issued the 
following statement, quoted here ver- 
batim: * 

(1) Clearly it is too early to give 
a considered judgment on the White 


® Mimeographed release. 


Paper within a few hours of its publi- 
cation. 

(2) In any case, it is the duty of 
the British Medical Association, be- 
fore expressing a view on behalf of 
the whole profession, to ascertain that 
view. The procedure to be followed 
in ascertaining that view will include 
in the next few weeks sending to every 
doctor, member or non-member, 
civilian or Service doctor, at home or 
abroad, (1) a copy of the White Paper, 
(2) an analysis of it in relation to the 
principles already adopted by the pro- 
fession, and (3) a questionnaire pre- 
pared by an independent expert body, 
the British Institute of Public Opinion. 
In addition, and pending the result 
of that questionnaire, the White 
Paper will be considered centrally in 
all the Committees of the Association, 
and locally at meetings of the profes- 
sion. This procedure will take time, 
but so important are the issues in- 
volved that it must in no way be side- 
tracked. What is said now must 
inevitably be first reactions of respon- 
sible people, rather than the con- 
sidered view of the Association. 

(3) But this can be said:— 

(a) With the Government’s ob- 
jects, to make available to every- 
body in the country who needs it, 
irrespective of age, sex or occupa- 
tion, an equal opportunity to take 
advantage of a comprehensive 
health service, the medical profes- 
sion is in the fullest sympathy. It 
will play its full part in achieving 
this object. 

(b) The Government lays down 
certain principles. They include 
freedom for people to use or not to 
use the service, and freedom for 
doctors to work inside the service, 
outside the service, or both. They 
include freedom for the doctor to 
undertake his professional work 
without interference, the preserva- 
tion of the doctor-patient relation- 
ship, and the family doctor concep- 
tion. These principles the medical 
profession unreservedly accepts, 
and it will use its influence in sub- 
sequent negotiations to maintain 
them. 

(c) The profession welcomes the 
general policy of building on exist- 
ing foundations, of welding to- 
gether what is already there, 
adapting and adding to it, until a 
comprehensive service is achieved, 
however long that may take. 
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(d) Within this framework of 
objects and principles, much re- 
mains to be worked out. There are 
many points to be clarified, as for 
example— 

(1) the experimental charac- 
ter of Health Centres, the pro- 
fessional arrangements therein; 

(2) the relationship of in- 
dividual family doctors to hos- 
pitals; 

(3) the mode of appointing 
and distributing consultants; 

(4) the compensation for loss 
of capital value of general 
practices; 

(5) the machinery by which 
the public will intimate its desire 
to avail itself of the service in 
whole or in part; 

(6). the future of voluntary 
hospitals and _ contributory 
schemes, and 

(7) not least important—the 
functions of the proposed Central 
Medical Board. 

Those and other points will need 
to be clarified and details worked 
out. Indeed, the success of the 
scheme will largely depend on such 
details. 

(e) The Government has not 
accepted the proposal for a corpo- 
rate body, preferring to adhere to 
the method of the Minister and De- 
partment, without concentrating 
health functions in one department. 
On this point there will be mis- 
givings. The success of central 
machinery will depend largely on 
the extent to which and the method 
by which medical advice is utilized. 
A comprehensive personal health 
service should not in the public in- 
terest be administered in the tra- 
ditional departmental manner. 

(f{) Heavy responsibilities are 
allocated to a Central Medical 
Board, a wholly or mainly Civil 
Service structure. The profession 
sympathizes with the Government’s 
desire to secure an equitable dis- 
tribution of doctors. But in the 
public interest individual doctors 
must be protected from unwar- 
ranted or unnecessary interference 
with the type and place of their 
practice. No attempt must be 


made to regiment the medical pro- 
fession of the future by the insid- 
ious process of imposing on new 





entrants to the profession condi- 
tions which encourage the develop- 
ment of a whole time state salaried 
service. 

(g) The local administration 
conforms to the existing pattern of 
local authorities, except for the 
creation of new joint bodies for the 
administration of hospital and 
allied services over wider areas, and 
for planning health services gen- 
erally over wide areas. The con- 
ception of wide areas has the sup- 
port of the profession. The pro- 
fession will no doubt press for a 
proper place for expert advice 
coupled with responsibility within 
the proposed new bodies. 

(h) These local government 
proposals must be regarded only as 
a temporary expedient until the 
larger question of local government 
areas and functions generally is 
tackled. There will still be more 
than one local authority, as there 
will be more than one central au- 
thority, dealing with health issues. 

(i) In the plans for hospital 
services there is much detail to be 
worked out. For example, as at 
present proposed, the hospital au- 
thority, consisting only of elected 
persons, will own the local author- 
ity hospitals, and so have an espe- 
cial pride in them, but may exercise 
a measure of control, under cen- 
tral guidance, of voluntary hospi- 
tals, with whom they enter into 
contracts. Unless great care is 
taken, there will be a danger that 
voluntary hospitals will lose the in- 
itiative and independent spirit 
which have been the mainspring 
of their public service. They may 
suffer a control financial and other, 
which, by its rigidity will endanger 
their future work. 

(j) The general effect of the 
government’s proposals is to leave 
the voluntary hospitals with a mar- 
gin of money themselves to find but 
at the same time to take away a 
main source of finding that money, 
namely, the contributory scheme. 
What is suggested is not what the 
Minister has promised—a_ real 
partnership on equal terms—but an 
arrangement involving the sub- 
servience of voluntary to local au- 
thority hospitals. 

The contributory scheme, as we 


know it today, would seem to have 
no place in the new order of things. 

(k) Views on the appointment 
and distribution of consultants—a 
very important question — must 
await clarification and _ details. 

They are vague in the White Paper. 

(1) In regard to general medical 

practice, the profession will urge 
that no rigid form of Health Cen- 
tre organisation should be created, 
unless and until widespread experi- 
ment has been undertaken. To 
criticise a uniform construction 
and distribution of Health Centres 
is not to criticise the idea. But 
Health Centres must not be thought 
to represent the Heaven-sent solu- 
tion of the problem of medical or- 
ganisation. Where grouping of 
‘practices is undertaken it should 
be done freely, and not under com- 
pulsion from above. 

(4) To sum up, the White Paper 
provides a framework within which 
we believe it to be possible to evolve 
a good comprehensive medical serv- 
ice, though its worth to the public 
and its acceptability to the profes- 
sion will depend on the clarification 
and on negotiation on many impor- 
tant points. If the principles with 
which it opens are the principles 
which permeate the stages to come, 
we are hopeful that the profession’s 
full co-operation will be achieved. 
Our immediate reaction is one of cau- 
tious welcome. 


The Prime Minister’s Statement 


Addressing the Royal College of 
Physicians on March 2, the Prime 
Minister urged that it muster its 
strength behind the Government’s 
health proposals, because, he said, 
“disease must be attacked whether it 
occurs in the poorest or richest man 
or woman simply on the ground that 
it is the enemy.” The whole destiny 
of Britain depends on the health of 
its people after the war and the Na- 
tion’s power to recover from the pun- 
ishment of war. “The plan we have 
put forward is a very large-scale plan 
and in ordinary times would rivet and 
dominate the attention of the whole 
country,” Mr. Churchill said. “It is 
not a rigid or arbitrary plan. We 
welcome constructive criticism. We 
claim the loyal and active aid of the 
whole medical profession.” 
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Family Resources To Meet Costs of a 
Worker’s Last Illness and Death 


By Janet Leland* 


To SHED SOME LIGHT on the imme- 
diate economic problems arising at 
the death of the wage earner, infor- 
mation has been obtained for 1737 
families—consisting of a widow with 
or without children—to which 
monthiy survivor benefits were 
awarded in 1940 under the Social Se- 
curity Act. The present discussion is 
limited to data on the family’s bills 
for the worker’s last sickness and 
burial and on lump-sum amounts, 
apart from any payments under the 
Social Security Act, which became 
available to the family because of 
the death. Such lump-sum amounts, 
called death benefits for the purposes 
of this article, include proceeds of 
commercial insurance policies, lump- 
sum payments under veterans’ legis- 
lation or workmen’s compensation 
laws, death benefits from fraternal 
and benevolent orders or employee 
welfare funds, and the like. Pensions 
and annuities, as well as all types of 
payment under the Social Security 
Act, were excluded. 

To some families, the funds re- 
ceived at the death of the worker 
doubtless represented a provision 
made explicitly for funeral expenses. 
To others, the amounts received at 
that time—for example, proceeds 
from an ordinary life insurance pol- 
icy—must have been intended and 
needed to meet larger and long- 
range problems of family support. 
The present study is limited to an 
analysis of the adequacy of death 
benefits in meeting the last illness and 
burial cost only. It makes no attempt 


*When this article was written, Miss 
Leland was a member of the staff of the 
Analysis Division, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. The data in this 
report have been derived from material 
made available by a study of resources of 
insurance beneficiaries conducted by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. For general information on this 
study, see Wentworth, Edna C., “Economic 
and Sociai Status of Beneficiaries of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance,” Social Se- 
curity Bu'letin, Vol. 6, No. 7 (July 1943), 
pp. 3-20; and Malitsky, Marie C., “Re- 
sources of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Beneficiaries in Three Southern 
Cities,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 6, 
No. 9 (September 1943), pp. 3-17. 


to relate death benefits or death 
costs to the total resources of the 
family or to their total immediate or 
continuing obligations and the prob- 
lems they faced in adjusting to the 
loss of the worker’s earnings. In 
general, it may be presumed that 
these families did not have substan- 
tial resources other than the death 
benefits and the monthly survivor 
benefits to which they became en- 
titled under the Social Security Act. 
In the study of beneficiary resources 
it was found that, at the time of the 
interview, a year or two after the 
worker’s death, from 31 to 42 percent 
of the beneficiary families composed 
of widows with children had no assets 
except the monthly benefits under the 
Social Security Act, while an addi- 
tional 18 to 24 percent had assets 
valued at less than $1,000. 


The Sample 


The 737 families included in this 
analysis of death benefits and death 
costs comprised more than two-fifths 
of all families to which monthly sur- 
vivor benefits were awarded in 1940 
in 7 cities—Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, Memphis, 
Birmingham, Atlanta. The following 
table shows the distribution of the 
sample among the 7 cities surveyed 
and the relation of the number of 
families interviewed to the total bene- 
ficiary group in each city. 














| Total sample 
as percen’ of 
x all families, 
weap’ }Percent]} awarded 
City sched- of total} monthly 
ules sample| survivors 
benefits in 
1940 in each 
city 
ee 737 100 42 
BEER. coecnsenass 76 10 47 
Baltimore__-.-....-.-- 75 10 53 
Birmingham. -.---- 89 12 41 
Los Angeles. -.....- 197 27 39 
Memphis_---- ue 52 7 53 
Philade!phia_-..-.-.. 74 10 28 
DE, Bccucsncscs 174 24 48 














More than three-fourths of these 
families included a child or children 
entitled to child’s benefits; usually 
the widow also was entitled to or 


eligible for a widow’s current benefit. 
In the remaining families, the bene- 
ficiary was an aged widow. 

For all 7 cities, the modal average 
monthly wage class of the workers 
upon whose wages the claims were 
based was $75 to $100, the median 
class was $100 to $125, and the aver- 
age monthly wage for all workers was 
$111.82... Negroes, who comprised 
about one-sixth of all workers and 
were concentrated in the 3 Southern 
cities, had much lower average wages 
than the deceased workers as a group. 
In Memphis, Birmingham, and At- 
lanta, Negroes represented about one- 
third of the families surveyed and 
accounted for more than two-thirds 
of the wage earners in those cities 
whose average monthly wages were 
$75 or less. 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution of fami- 
lies by average monthly wage of deceased 
wage earner 
























Families Estimated percent- 
included age distribution 
in study ! of— 
2 | td2 
oR ee) 
2 |= 4 
=| | Sam: 
25 lnss 
- ae 
Average month- . | es 
ly wage Ss jae 
S se 
& |e | et,8| #833 
FS 8 | S52 | Fag 
FE) 8 |}ser8 |] saad 
Zz a |< < 
| 
Toidl..... | 737] 100} 100 | 100 
$50.00 or less_....| 110] 15} 16 25 
50.01-75.00_...--- | 105] 14] 15 19 
75.01-100.00_...-- |} 136] 19] 19 16 
100.01-125.00____- | 120; 16) 15 | 13 
125.01-150.00.-.-.| 84] 11 il | 8 
150.01-200.00-_ _ _.- 2h (Ra 12 9 
More than 200.00.| 86] 12 | 12 | 10 





1 Sample was drawn from families who filed claims 
in 1940 in 7 cities; interviews were conducted in 194i 
and 1942. 

2 Under old-age and survivors insurance. 

The information obtained from the 
study must be considered only as 
illustrative and not as necessarily 
representative of beneficiary families 
or wage-earning families in general. 
The sample is limited to 7 cities and 
to claims filed in 1940, the first year 
of monthly benefit payments, and the 
interviews in which the data were 
gathered were held in 1941 and 1942. 
The families included are only those 


1“Average monthly wage” is used here 
in its statutory meaning for old-age and 
survivors insurance. Thus, periods of 
nonemployment are averaged in with 
periods of employment. 
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in which survivors were entitled to 
benefits—therefore those in which a 
worker had had at least the qualify- 
ing amount of covered employment 
and wages during the 3 years preced- 
ing his death. The questions on death 
benefits and on costs of last illness 
and burial were not uniform for all 
7 cities, and the analysis applies only 
to the 3 Southern cities and Los 
Angeles. 

Moreover, the average monthly 
wages of the deceased workers were 
slightly higher than those of all work- 
ers in the United States whose deaths 
give rise to monthly survivor benefits 
and markedly higher than those of 
workers whose deaths give rise to 
lump-sum payments under the Social 
Security Act. Since the average 
monthly wage was found to have a 
correlation with both death benefits 
and death costs, the experience of 
these families therefore may have dif- 
fered significantly from that of in- 
sured families or wage-earning fami- 
lies in general. 


Resources Arising as a Result of the 
Wage Earner’s Death 


More than four-fifths (83 percent) 
of the 737 families of deceased wage 
earners received insurance or other 
death benefits, apart from those pro- 
vided under old-age and survivors 
insurance (table 2). A large majority 
of the families reported some bene- 
fits from life insurance policies (in- 
dustrial, ordinary, group, and bur- 


Table 2.—Receipt of lump-sum death bene- 
fits other than old-age and survivors in- 
surance payments, upon death of wage 
earner ' 





| Percent of families 


| 
| 
| 












2iagi3 
| = 54 S 
/=s] [z = 
City | 28 | S ° 
| = = 
| | 5 
is | 
| we 
s | a 
2 | = 
a | | 8 
| R 
| | 
= sone 322i aa We 
, ree - 737 | 100 | 77 | 6 17 
Philadelphia, _Balti- 
more, and St. Louis..| 323 | 100 | 73 | 5| 22 
Memphis, Birming- | 
ham, and Atlanta 217 | 100 | 86 6 8 
Los Angeles......-..-.-- | 197 | 100 | 75 5; 19 





1 See table 1, footnote 1. 

2 Includes payments from unions, welfare funds, 
Veterans Administration, and workmen's 
pensation. 


com- 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of families by amount of lump-sum death benefit re- 
ceived, by average monthly wage of deceased wage earner } 





Number of families 


Percentage distribution of families receiving 
lump-sum death benefit by amount of benefit 2 





Average monthly | 


Death jn | Dea 
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wage | 
| : bene- : bene- |p», Less $100- | $200- | $300- | $400- | $500- $1, 000 

| Total | sts un- — | fit re- pe $100 | 99 | 299 | 399 | 499 | 999 | OF 
| |known | Bre | ceived | $100 | } } —_— 

ceived } | 
A ao tei ie ba Bd ee! a, —_ 
ee... 737 16] 132 589 100 ot Ot 8 | 5 5 18 60 
$50.00 or less. . - | 110 3 25 82 | 100 | 7] 12 16 y 12 22 22 
50.01-75.00.._. 105 | 3} 19 83 100] 2] 7] +8| 7] O| 2B 39 
75.01- 100.00 | 136 3 24} 109} 100 i | a 6; 10/ 21 49 
100.01-125.00 | 320 | 3/ 2B 94 | 100 2 2} 1 3 3| 24 65 
125.01-150.00._ __ | 84 i 16 | 67 | 100 0 4} 3 1 2 15 75 
150.01-200.00. _ - | 96 2 14 80} 100 0 Af. 2) 2 0 6 86 
More than 200, 00. __| 86 1 | ll | 74} 100 0 | 0 | 0! 0 | 0 8 92 
| 

1 See table 1, footnote 1. 2? Excludes pensions, annuities, and old-age and 


ial); 6 percent, however, reported 
only benefits from various other 
sources, including union funds, em- 
ployee welfare funds, the Veterans 
Administration, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. 

Although the 3 Southern cities had 
the lowest average monthly wage 
levels of the 7 cities, 92 percent of 
the deaths in those cities gave rise to 
lump-sum insurance or miscellaneous 
death benefits. This proportion con- 
trasts with 78 percent for Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and St. Louis and 
81 percent for Los Angeles. 

No significant relationship ap- 
peared between the amount of the 
average monthly wage of the worker 
and the existence of death benefits. 
The amount of the average monthly 
wage, however, was related to the 
amount of death benefits. 

The death benefits received were 
usually substantial. In more than 
three-fourths of the 589 families for 
which the amount of the benefit was 
reported, the survivors received $500 


survivors insurance payments. 


or more, and in three-fifths of the 
families the benefit was at least 
$1,000. It was rather surprising that 
nearly half (44 percent) of the fami- 
lies in which the wage earner’s 
monthly wage was $50 or less re- 
ceived a death benefit of at least 
$500 (table 3). 


Costs Connected With Death 


Burial costs ——More thai half of the 
560 burials for which data were re- 
ported (table 4) cost between $200 and 
$499. Nearly one-third (31 percent) 
cost at least $500, and only 15 per- 
cent cost less than $200. 

The correlation between the aver- 
age monthly wage and the amount of 
the burial costs is striking. When 
the average wage was $50 or less, the 
modal burial costs were $100-199; 
when the average wage was $75-100, 
the modal burial costs were $300- 
399; and when the average wage was 
$150—-200, the modal costs were $500— 
599. The information suggests that 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of families by reported ' burial cost, by average monthly 
wage of deceased wage earner* 





Number of families 





Percentage distribution of families reporting burial cost by 


reported cost 





Average monthly |" 7 


- | 
wage | Burial | Burial 
| Total — = | Total! than | 
$100 


| | 
|known ! ported | 


| Less | 





Total. _..--| 





| | | 

737| 177 560 | 100 | 
$50.00 or less.....| 110 | 21 | 89 | 100} 
50.01-75.00._----- 105 19| 86 | 100 | 
75.01-100.00......| 136 | 41 | 95 | 100 
100,01-125.00.....| 120} 31] 89] 100 
125.01-150.00.....| 84 | 16 | 68 | 100} 
159.01-200.00 96 30 | 66 | 100 
More than 200.00.| 86 19 | 67 | 100 | 








$100- | $200- | $300- | $400- | $500- | $600-| $o0- | *1,000 
199 | 209 | 399 | 499 | 599 | 799 | 999 | OF 
| | more 
ea er 
3/ 19| 19} 16] 4] W 3 3 
33 | 30 13 7] 5 | 3 1 | 1 
19] 2] 16] 17] 12 4/1 1 
2} 18] 2/ 19] 14] 9 4 0 
9} 15] 2%] 18) 4] 1 3 | 1 
6 | 21 19 19 19 | 15 0 | 1 
4 71 i iw) Bi wi Bl fos 
1} 12] 18] 15] 15] 27 0} 12 
| 








1 All the 74 Philadelphia families and 103 families 
in other cities did not report burial costs. 


2 See table 1, footnote 1. 
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burial costs are typically from three 
to four times the average monthly 
wage of the deceased wage earner, 
but there is wide dispersion above and 
below this typical cost. 

Of the 737 families, 517 received 
death benefits and reported the 
amount of burial costs (table 5 and 
chart 1). Burial costs were reported 
also by 43 of the 132 families which 
did not receive death benefits. For 
14 of the 517 families, the costs ex- 
ceeded the death benefits; for 90,’ the 
costs were approximately the same as 
the amount of the death benefits; and 
for 413, or four-fifths of these fami- 
lies, the amount of the death benefits 
clearly exceeded the burial costs. 

These surveys indicate, therefore, 
that the lump-sum amounts received 
because of the death of the worker 
were usually enough to cover the cost 
of burial. Among the 737 families in 
the 7 cities there were 132, however, 
which received no death benefits 
(table 3). Thus, including the 14 
families in which burial costs were 
known to have exceeded the death 
benefits, there was at least 1 family 
in 5 in which the wage earner’s death 
did not give rise to resources sufficient 
to cover even his burial costs. 

When death benefits were less than 
$500, there was a marked tendency 


2Includes 15 families for which both 
the burial costs and death benefits were 
recorded as “$1,000 or over.” In most of 
these, the death benefits were probably 
materially in excess of the burial costs, 
although they fall into the same class in- 
terval on the table. 


Chart 1.—Distribution of 560 families by reported burial cost, 1940} 
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1 See table 1, footnote 1, and table 4, footnote 1. 


for burial costs to equal, and occa- 
sionally to exceed, the amount re- 
ceived. When death benefits were 
$500 or more, burial costs were ordi- 
narily smaller than the benefits. Al- 
though burial costs tended to rise 
somewhat as the amount of insurance 
or other receipts increased, the excess 
of death benefits over burial costs in- 
creased with increase in the death 
benefit. 

The cost of last iliness.—Discussion 
of the data concerning costs of last 
illness (table 6) is limited to families 
in the 3 Southern cities and Los An- 
geles, since only these cities reported 
this information for all families, 


Table 5.—Distribution of families by reported ' burial cost, by amount of lump-sum death 
benefit received * 
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1 All the 74 Philadelphia families and 103 families 
in other cities did not report burial costs. 
3 See table 1, footnote 1. 





3 Excludes pensions, annuities, and old-age and 


survivors insurance payments, 
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whether or not a death benefit was 
reported. In half of the 390 families 
for which information on this point 
was obtained, the survivors reported 
that there were no costs connected 
with the wage earner’s last illness to 
be paid after the death. It seems 
probable that in certain of these cases 
some medical and hospital care had 
been furnished without charge by in- 
dividuals or institutions or provided 
for by insurance, public hospitals, em- 
ployers, or benevolent associations. 
Probably some families also did not 
report small bills of $5 or $10; such 
an omission was not serious, however, 
since small sums would have rela- 
tively little effect on the total costs 
of death and the residue of cash left 
after they had been paid. It is also 
possible that survivors occasionally 
failed to report medical expenses 
when they were paid out of funds 
other than death benefits. 

Eighteen percent of the families re- 
ported medical expenses of less than 
$100; 15 percent, $100-249; and 17 
percent, $250 or more. There was a 
relationship between the worker’s 
average monthly wage and the costs 
of his last illness. With increase in 
the average monthly wage, both the 
frequency and the amount of reported 
costs of the wage earner’s terminal’ 
illness increased. In the $75-100 
wage class, for example, only 12 per- 
cent had final medical expenses of 
$250 or over, whereas in the more 
than $200 wage class 42 percent had 
medical costs of at least $250. 
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Total Costs of Death 


Total costs of death—burial costs 
and costs of last illness combined— 
were reported for 389 (94 percent) 
of the 414 families in the 3 Southern 
cities and Los Angeles. Nearly half 
of these families reported total costs 
of from $200 to $499. More than one- 
tenth had expenses of at least $1,000, 
and 16 percent had final expenses 
totaling less than $200. 

The amount of the total, as well 
as of its components, appeared to 
be related to the worker’s average 
monthly wage. When the average 
monthly wage was $50 or less, the 
majority had total costs of less than 
$300; when the average wage ex- 
ceeded $50, total costs were usually 
at least $300; and when the average 
wage exceeded $150, the majority had 
total costs of at least $600. 


Residue 


More than two-thirds of the fam- 
ilies for which information on both 
total death costs and death benefits 
was available had a residue of cash 
after all the costs had been met. For 
purposes of this study, residue is used 
to indicate the difference, if any, be- 
tween the amount of death benefits 
received and the total cost of the last 
illness and burial. In determining 
this residue, no account was taken of 
resources other than death benefits 
or of other obligations, present and 
future, of the family. Nearly one- 
third of the 411 families in the 3 
Southern cities and Los Angeles for 
which these data were recorded had 
no residue. For the remainder of 
these families, the death benefit ex- 
ceeded the total immediate costs aris- 
ing from the death. The existence of 
a residue appeared to have a direct 
relationship to the average monthly 
wage. In more than half the fami- 
lies in which the average monthly 
wage had been $50 or less, there was 
no residue; when the average month- 
ly wage was more than $100, from 15 
to 33 percent. had no residue. 

Where a residue did exist, it was 
usually a fairly substantial amount. 
More than one-third of all the 
families had at least $1,000, and 14 


*Although only 389 families reported 
total costs, data on residue are presented 
for 411 families, since families which re- 
ceived no death benefits are classified as 
having had no residue. 
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Table 6.—Percentage distribution of fam 


ilies by reported cost of wage earner’s last 


illness, by average monthly wage of deceased wage earner * 





| | Percentage distribution by reported cost of last iliness 
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1 No reports on cost of last illness obtained from 
families in Philadelphia, Baltimore, or St. Louis, or 
from 24 families in other cities. 


percent had from $500 to $999; one- 
fifth had less than $500. The amount 
of the residue was also related to the 
average monthly wage. A surpris- 
ingly high proportion in each wage 
class had large residues. From 14 per- 
cent in the lowest wage class to 77 
percent in the highest class had at 
least $500 in residue. 

In weighing the significance of the 
residue, it should be borne in mind 
that it was not necessarily available 
to the family to pay current living ex- 
penses or provide a reserve for emer- 
gencies. Undoubtedly the residue 
after death costs were paid was often 
drawn upon to meet other costs or to 
meet bills incurred previously. Many 
wage earners were in debt at the time 
of death. Such debts often were back 
bills which may have been incurred 
partly as a result of the wage earner’s 
illness or declining earning capacity. 
It is not unlikely that the surviving 
family was often under considerable 
pressure to pay outstanding bills. 


2 See table 1, footnote 1. 


Over-All Observations the 


Data 


on 


‘Death benefits received by survivors 
of these 737 wage earners were usually 
more than sufficient to meet the costs 
immediately connected with the 
death. In nearly one-third of the 
families in the 3 Southern cities and 
Los Angeles, however, such costs com- 
pletely absorbed any benefits. 

A significant proportion of these 
families had no insurance protection 
other than that under the Social 
Security Act for the costs incidental 
to the last illness and death. More 
than one-sixth received no lump-sum 
death benefits. Unless there were 
savings to meet these expenses, these 
costs had to be borne out of current 
income. Since the benefits provided 
by the old-age and survivors insurance 
program usually constitute a substan- 
tial part of the current income of the 
family, it is not unlikely that some 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution of families by reported‘ residue of death benefit after 
deduction for cost of last illness and burial, by average monthly wage of deceased wage 
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$50.00 or less_..-------. 110} 35/| 75} 100| 51| 7] 13] 9] 38 si | < 1 9 
50.01-75.00...~ --| 105] 41] 64) 100) 33| 9| 5| 6] 5/| 5| 3] 8| 3| 2B 
75.01-100.00-_- 136; 78| 58| 100; 36/ 7] 2] 12] 2/ 2;/ 2) 7] 8 22 
100.01-125.00.- | 120] 57] 63| 10| 25] 2]| 3] 3] 3] 5] 5] 1] 2 41 
125.01-150.00........... 84 | 36 48; 100| 27 4 2; 2 0; 2 2 4+ 11 46 
150.01-200.00_.......... 96 45 51 | 100 17 0 4 | Jota. 6 6 4 55 
More than 200.00-..--| 86| 34] 52 | 100] 15) 2] 4] 0} 2 0; 2} 4] 6/ 65 
! No reports on residue obtained from families in 2 See table 1, footnote 1. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or St. Louis, or from 3 + Includes families which received no death benefits. 


families in other cities. 
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portion of these benefits was diverted 
to the payment of the final expenses 
of the deceased wage earner. 

The observations drawn from this 
study do not necessarily apply to the 
majority of deaths of wage earners 
insured under the Federal program, 
since they reflect experience only in 


families in which the insured wage 
earner’s death gave rise to monthly 
survivor benefits. About two-thirds 
of all deaths of insured workers give 
rise to only lump-sum payments and 
not to the immediate award of 
monthly benefits. Since the level of 
the average monthly wage is consid- 


erably higher in survivorship benefit 
cases than it is in lump-sum death 
payment cases, it is very probable that 
the wage earners whose deaths give 
rise to lump-sum death payments 
have more limited insurance protec- 
tion than does the group used in this 
study. 





The “Why” Survey of the Bureau of 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
By Roy E. Touchet* 


THE “WHY” SURVEY, as it came to be 
called, was an economy campaign in 
which all employees of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
were asked to take part during the 
first 6 months of 1943. In July 1942 
the Bureau had 10,000 employees. 
Needs of war agencies and industries 
and calls to the armed services began 
to make progressively heavy inroads 
on personnel. Five months later, in 
November 1942, there were only 
9,200 employees, though the Bureau 
had more work to do. Obviously, if 
old-age and survivors insurance was 
to be effectively administered during 
wartime, something had to be done. 

An ingenious but less patriotic and 
far-sighted management might well, 
even then, have been satisfied with 
finding ways to recruit more people. 
A new, direct method of recruitment 
did raise the total number of em- 
ployees on duty by February 1943 to 
9,800. They were needed at least until 
economies and short cuts could be de- 
signed and put into operation. But 
since the labor market was getting 
tighter, full reliance was not placed 
on the new recruitment methods. 
There was also the clear duty to con- 
tribute directly to the war effort by 
freeing aS many employees as pos- 
sible to war industries and war agen- 
cies. The Bureau wanted only the 
number necessary to serve present 
and future beneficiaries efficiently 
and adequately and to meet the im- 
mediate needs of the program. Out 
of these conditions the “why” survey 
came into being. 

The Bureau recognized the ap- 
proaching need for economy of man- 
power even before labor shortages 
became serious. More than a year 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Planning and Review Office. 





earlier it had drawn a statement of 
policy objectives to be attained, only 
to learn that substantial economies, 
particularly in an already economical 
administration, cannot be achieved 
so simply. It knew now that it was 
essential that an economy program 
be planned effectively and managed 
energetically; that it must be com- 
plete so as to miss nothing and to be 
fair to all; and that, as in any other 
work project, definite time schedules 
for completion should be set, to make 
results certain. 

The Bureau is a large organization. 
It would have been impracticable to 
set a force of industrial engineers or 
administrative analysts to work ap- 
plying their streamlining techniques 
to its numerous and complex opera- 
tions. There was not time, even if 
a sufficient number of analysts had 
been available. Yet the techniques 
of the engineer or analyst provided 
the only way to obtain the economies 
needed. Somehow, as many of the 
Bureau’s employees as possible would 
have to apply those techniques, even 
though there was too littie time to 
make a sufficient number proficient 
in them. Even without such knowl- 
edge, however, most employees have 
some ideas about how their work can 
be done more efficiently or more eco- 
nomically, and it was therefore de- 
cided that ail employees must have 
a part in this program. 


The Methods Employed 


Because nearly 10,000 employees 
were involved, an employee sugges- 
tion system was considered a neces- 
sary part of the survey. But it could 
not be merely an undirected appeal 
for suggestions. Most suggestion 
systems fail because the efforts of the 
employees are not focused on any 


particular operations at any particu- 
lar time; a flood of hurriedly con- 
ceived suggestions comes in shortly 
after the opening announcement of a 
campaign and then stops. The Bu- 
reau realized that a flow of sugges- 
tions could not be sustained unless, 
during the entire period of special 
effort, a directed program for em- 
ployee study of designated operations 
was laid down. 

More than an employee suggestion 
system was wanted and needed. 
Too often, supervisory employees, 
who should be the most prolific 
source of job improvement, are con- 
tent with obtaining enthusiastic par- 
ticipation from nonsupervisory em- 
ployees. This is the easy way—one 
which obviates the necessity of think- 
ing, or at least very hard thinking, on 
the part of the supervisor. In this 
instance the number of supervisors 
was small enough to permit getting 
over to them, in writing, some knowl- 
edge of the techniques of the engi- 
neers and analysts. Provision was 
made for that, too. 

One of the prime tools of the engi- 
neer or analyst is the now widely 
known job break-down. For practi- 
cal purposes, the survey compromised 
with this technique by furnishing the 
job break-downs to supervisors in- 
stead of having them go through the 
process themselves. All functions of 
the Bureau were broken down into 57 
separate activities, each of which was 
further broken down into either 
steps of performance or other analyti- 
cal data which showed the content of 
the activity. Forms were provided 
for each activity which showed these 
steps or data, where they were per- 
formed, and the man-days per year 
required to perform them. Spaces 
were left on the forms for the super- 
visors to fill in certain information, 
such as the reasons for performance 
and recommendations for changes 
or improvement. 

Supervisors also filled out a blank 
companion form for each activity, 
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showing the administrative or oper- 
ating policies applied in carrying out 
the operations and how they affected 
or controlled the operations. Both 
forms were filled out after the super- 
visor had studied, considered, adopt- 
ed, or rejected employee sugges- 
tions relating to each activity. The 
adopted employee suggestions were 
made a part of the supervisor’s rec- 
ommendations on the forms. Of 
course, the supervisor filled out the 
forms only for the activities or parts 
of activities carried on under his 
supervision. 

To have supervisors at each organi- 
zational level prepare a separate set 
of forms would have resulted in con- 
siderable duplication and the elimi- 
nation of the desired pooling of ideas 
which would come from joint study 
and discussion between subordinate 
supervisors and their superiors. So, 
in conformity with the Bureau’s own 
organizational pattern, section chiefs 
were designated as “key” supervisors 
in the survey, responsible for execut- 
ing the forms with the assistance of 
their subordinate supervisors and em- 
ployees, as well as for enlisting the 
enthusiastic cooperation of all em- 
ployees under their charge. 

The same conditions which necessi- 
tated the survey set a limit of not 
more than 6 months for obtaining 
the results desired. Since there were 
57 activities, about 10 were scheduled 
for action each month. In selecting 
the activities for each month, 2 major 
and 2 minor activities for each large 
organizational unit of the Bureau 
were picked when possible, so that all 
units would be about equally active 
during the entire period. 

Publicity necessary to get accept- 
ance of the program and to sustain 
the interest in it took several conven- 
tional forms. Two new posters each 
month reached the eyes of all em- 
ployees—a “general” poster and one 
which directed attention to the par- 
ticular activities under study during 
the month. Each month, too, the 
Bureau Director sent a letter to all 
employees giving the number of sug- 
gestions received and any other avail- 
able information about the progress 
of the survey. 


Each suggestion received, after 


coming up the supervisory line, was 
acknowledged by a personal letter 
to the employee, signed by the Di- 
Since, in many cases, it was 


rector. 


not possible to know the action to be 
taken on the suggestion, no report 
was made at that time. With each 
first suggestion, a celluloid pin with 
the words “Are you On the Alert to 
Suggest Improvement” was sent to 
the employee with the request that 
he wear it to stimulate others to fol- 
low his example. 

Just before the survey began, it 
was learned that the Job Methods 
Training course of the War Man- 
power Commission’s Training Within 
Industry program was about ready 
for use. This course answered the 
Bureau’s needs for special training 
more completely than the proposed 
training by means of written com- 
munication. However, every super- 
visor could not take the JMT course 
at the outset of the survey period. 
Both methods would have to be used. 

The Bureau made immediate ef- 
forts to obtain the privilege of using 
JMT. At first the prospects were 
discouraging, because war industries, 
of course, had priority. But a few 
vacant chairs were discovered in the 
Training Within Industry’s early in- 
stitutes for training trainers, and the 
Bureau was able to have some of its 
supervisors start their training. JMT 
had become part of the “why” survey. 

The wholehearted cooperation of 
the Social Security Board played no 
small part in the success of the sur- 
vey. The Executive Director took an 
important role by establishing “bench 
marks” or objectives for the Bureau 
in terms of number of jobs that must 
be eliminated, and he and the Board 
also aided by deciding upon proposed 
economies which involved important 
policy questions. The Executive Di- 
rector, for example, approved the 
elimination of a county and field 
office area record of beneficiaries, the 
curtailment of the program for keep- 
ing substantive statistics and many 
other economies. A review of the 
evidence required of claimants to 
prove their age, and the extent of 
investigations conducted for detect- 
ing ineligibility of beneficiaries be- 
cause they had returned to work were 
among the items passed upon by the 
Board. 

To reach these “bench marks”’— 
and they had to be reached earlier 
than originally planned because of 
budgetary pressures—Division heads 
and Bureau executives were spurred 
to accomplishment. Some of the 


major economies and improvements 
came from these sources, although 
the same suggestions often came 
also from employees in the ranks. 
Whether the employee suggestions 
covering such improvements or elimi- 
nations would have been adopted 
without the added executive pressure 
cannot of course be determined. 


The Results Obtained 


The “why” survey became a com- 
posite of an employee suggestion sys- 
tem; application of the techniques of 
engineers and administrative analysts 
by all supervisors; JMT and the re- 
sulting proposals for improvement in 
methods; and the over-all applica- 
tion of the Executive Director’s bench 
marks. During 6 months of the sur- 
vey, 6,600 suggestions were received 
from 2,400 employees. Although the 
majority of the suggestions could not 
be ‘utilized, about 1,800, coming from 
some 1,000 employees, were adopted— 
a record of which any organization 
can be proud. 

The suggestions adopted ran the 
gamut of the Bureau’s affairs. One 
proposed deviations from standard 
Government practice in use of certain 
abbreviations in addressing mail. 
Another suggested the use of stuffers 
to be inserted with lump-sum benefit 
checks instead of separate mailing of 
an individual letter to the beneficiary. 
One proposed the abolition of the 
suggester’s own organizational unit, 
the Editorial Unit of the Bureau’s 
Analysis Division. 

No effort has been or will be made 
to determine the exact value of each 
individual suggestion or the sum total 
of the savings accomplished by the 
survey. It is sufficient for practical 
purposes to know that at the start 
of the survey the Bureau had 9,800 
employees and that work loads have 
increased. Now it has about 8,300 
employees. Moreover, no abnormal 
backlogs of work are piling up by 
reason of the decrease in employees. 
With the streamlined procedure, the 
present staff is able to maintain, 
during this wartime period, the neces- 
sary services for establishing and pro- 
tecting the rights of present and 
potential beneficiaries of the program. 
The “why” survey is over, but im- 
provements and economies will con- 
tinue to be instituted with the help of 
all employees who have shown so 
much aptitude for inventing them. 
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Public Assistance 


Statistics for the 
United States 


Payments for the special types of 
assistance and general assistance in 
the continental United States totaled 
$78.4 million in January (table 1) of 
which 73 bercent was for old-age as- 
sistance, 14 percent for aid to depend- 
ent children, 3 percent for aid to the 
blind, and 10 percent for general as- 
sistance. ‘The increase in old-age as- 
sistance (less than 0.05 percent) was 
smaller than in any of the preceding 
10 months, and was more than offset 
by decreases in the other types of as- 
sistance. The total was 0.4 percent 


less than in December but more than 
in any other month since May 1943, 
when earnings under the WPA and 
NYA were discontinued. The amount 
of assistance in January was 18 per- 
cent less than the sum of assistance 
payments and work program earnings 
in January 1943 and was 1.3 percent 
above the figure for assistance alone 
in January 1943. 

The number of recipients of each 
type of assistance was smaller than 
in December, continuing the almost 
unbroken downward trend in 1943. In 
comparison with January 1943, re- 
cipients of old-age assistance were 
3.5 percent fewer; families receiving 
aid to dependent children, 21 percent; 
recipients of aid to the blind, 4.5 per- 


cent; and cases receiving general as- 
sistance, 35 percent. 

Old-age assistance.—The number of 
recipients (table 2) declined 0.6 per- 
cent from December, continuing the 
slow 19-month decline, with decreases 
in all but seven States. The average 
payment rose only slightly from $26.65 
to $26.82. The more marked changes 
reported by States include decreases 
of 2.4 percent in recipients and 2.0 
percent in payments in the District of 
Columbia; increases of 3.0 percent in 
recipients and 4.0 percent in pay- 
ments in New Jersey; decreases of 0.5 
percent in recipients and 3.2 percent 
in payments in New Mexico; and a 
decrease of 1.2 percent in recipients 
and an increase of 7.7 percent in pay- 
ments in West Virginia, where aver- 
age payments rose from $15.74 to 


Table 1.—Pxblic assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by month, 


January *943—January 1944} 
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| 2, 214,695 | 339, 201 824, 951 | 

















































January | $29, 185 | 78, 617 I Ei cditiintteeniten 54, 507 
February . | 813, 952 | 78, 219 » 331, 980 809, 575 54, 423 
[a » 18E } 795, 985 | 78, 017 7 324, 984 791, 688 | 54, 219 
chivtnsccasinansnbenentes 78 | 923 | 780,195 | 77, 801 317,778 | 775, 964 54, 022 
7 2S SS eee . 2, 170, 057 | 2, 393 | 763, 278 | 77, 336 310,276 | 759,130 53, 798 
ee . 2, 167,035 | 304, 446 746, 507 77, 542 302, 362 742, 411 53, 751 
PE onidinakidnrcennalacnnwsnad ‘ 2, 161,824 | 296,077 728, 246 | 77, 201 294,034 | 724, 244 53, 600 
ee | 2, 161, 213 290, 204 | 709, 825 | 76, 923 288, 225 | 705, 87 53, 538 
BNI Sc cicins sive Paitin dciersoncscsis | 2,155, 772 | 284,858 | 704, 398 | 76, 546 282,923 | 700, 537 | 53, 437 
=, See 2, 155, 244 280, 272 | 694, 162 | 76, 137 278,383 | 690,417 | 59, 833 
CO — EE ae | 2, 148, 916 275, 788 683, 267 75, 762 273, 972 679, 636 | 59, 463 
CO EE ee | 2, 146,065 | 272, 537 676, 316 75, 593 0,785 | 672,840 59, 362 
104 | | | | 
PIE iin deirittivtnitnusnwretensios | 2,133,518 | 269, 771 671, 513 75, 034 TOR GIP Lissisctcnccass 2, 136, 428 | 270, 269 673, 164 | 5B, 964 
| | | | | 
Amount of assistance 

1943 
Se | $77, 404, 850 $52, 023, 986 $12, 416, 248 $2, 082, 616 $10, 882, 000 $65, 853, 200 $52, 095, 902 $12, 389, 011 $1, 368, 287 
Pe | 76, 686, 71 : | §2,017,395 12, 201, 424 2, 063, 895 10, 404, 000 65, 637, 687 52, 089, 111 12, 175, 189 1, 373, 387 
| 2 690, 952 52, 153, 893 12, 211, 999 2, 683, 061 11, 242, 000 65, 789, 875 52, 225, 547 12, 184, 486 1, 379, 842 
Bf 52, 475, 604 12, 109, 901 2, 081, 884 10, 556, 000 66, 015, 680 52, 547, 463 12, 084, 961 1, 383, 256 
52, 766, 183 11, 843, 665 2, 088, 914 9, 619, 000 66, 044, 261 52, 839, 187 11, 816, 683 1, 388, 391 
53, 332, 839 11, 782, 441 2, 095, 998 9, 273, 000 66, 556, 256 53, 404, 505 11, 756, 968 1, 394, 788 
ae , 115,624 | 54,930, 685 11, 543, 112 2, 101, 827 8, 540, 000 67, 923, 590 55, 002, — 11, 519, 138 1, 401, 865 
a | 7,077, 808 | 5 , 521, 724 11, 399, 679 2, 102, 405 8, 054, 000 68, 379, 633 55, 15 11, 377, 404 1, 408, 314 
September... _| 77,515,053 | 56,005, 854 11, 318, 959 2, 096, 240 8, 094, 000 68, 792, 944 56, 078, o7 3 11, 298, 225 1, 416, 646 
OS eee 78, 081,628 | 56, 598, 428 11, 312, 545 2, 107, 655 8, 063, 000 69, 594, 305 56, 670, 836 11, 291, 506 1, 631, 963 
November........... 78, 199, 066 56, 880, 778 11, 314, 393 2, 105, 895 7, 898, 000 69, 881, 240 56, 953, 181 11, 296, 492 1, 631, 567 
Po | 78,715, 874 57, 206, 731 11, 298, 077 2, 113, 066 8, 098, 000 70, 198, 886 57, 279, 467 11, 278, 828 1, 640, 501 

1944 

| 

SR 78,432,272 | 57,218, 599 11, 237, 906 2, 103, 767 7, 872, 000 70, 195, 001 57, 291, 595 | 11, 266, 860 1, 636, 546 





1 Partly estimated’and subject to revision. 


Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27; for definitions of terms, see the September 1941 issue, pp. 





For’monthly’data January 1933-December 1941, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26, for 1942-43 data, see the 
50-51 
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Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance 
in the continental United States, January 
ee’ isha 
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$17.15. Average payments ranged 


among the States from $9.63 to $47.15. 

Aid to dependent children.—The 
percentage decline from December in 
the number of families receiving aid 
(1.0 percent) was the lowest since 


September 1942. There were in- 
creases in only 6 States, while de- 
creases did not exceed 3 percent in any 
State, and were more than 2 percent 
in only 9. The decline in total pay- 
ments was 0.5 percent, with increases 
in 22 States. The average payment 
increased slightly from $41.48 to 
$41.68; State averages ranged from 
$19.79 to $79.68. 

In Iowa payments for aid to de- 
pendent children were made for the 
first time with Federal participation, 
raising to 49 the number of jurisdic- 
tions administering programs under 
the Social Security Act; the January 
payments totaled 26 percent more 
than December payments under the 
State law, while 1.9 percent fewer 
families were aided. 

The more notable changes reported 
by the States include those in Dela- 
ware, where the number of families 
aided did not change but payments 
increased 5.6 percent, raising average 
payments from $50.74 to $53.56; in 
Kentucky, where there was a rise of 
5.3 percent in the number of families 
aided and of 8.7 percent in total pay- 
ments; in New Mexico, where families 
aided were 2.4 percent fewer, while 
total payments decreased 24.8 per- 


cent, with a resulting reduction in the 
average from $45.63 to $35.16; and in 
West Virginia, where 2.3 percent fewer 
families were aided while total pay- 
ments rose 5.2 percent, increasing the 
average from $28.78 to $31.01. 


Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public 
assistance in the continental United 
States, January 1939—January 1944 
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Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1944 

























































































| 
| 
Payments to | Payments to . 
| recipients Percentage change from— } | socigiente | Percentage change from— 
| 
I rhe 
State yo om December 1943 January 1943 ! Number | December 1943 | January 1943 
fents in— State of recip- | in— in— 
. Total Aver- } ients Total Aver: | 
amount | age : | | | amount age x 
| — peng — sot se |Amount —— Amount 
ee | | | ———_ —— 
| | 
Total *.....|2, 136, 428 $57, 201, 595 | $26.82/ -0.6| @) -3.5| +100 aa 105, 684 | 2,242,474| 21.22| —.5| +1] -5.2 +1.9 
| Mont....... 11,483 | 321,173 | 27.97 | —.6| +1.9| —5.2 +11.8 
pT a. | +.6| +.8 |+24.6 | +110.0 || Nebr........| 26,148 668,686 | 25.57] —.7 | — —7.5 13.4 
oe as —.6| =—.4/-7.9] —4.3]] Nev......... 2, 024 76, 507 7. 80 | -.6| @ —3.5 
* aes —.1 —.1} —.3| +2.4/| N. H....... 6, 776 182,739 | 26.97| —.5 —.3| —5.1 +5.6 
eadsintiined | $8) +23) +56) +150) | 
we +1] +1 +3.2 | +31.2 || N.J...------| 26,041] 714,503] 27.44/ 43.0] +440] -81 7.2 
RES —.1 —.1 | —1.5 +6.5 || N. Mex.-.. 5, 222 | 170, 507 | 32.65 —.5 —3.2 | +2.9 75.6 
|} —1.4 +.4|-13.1} —4.6 || N. Y....-... | 111,358 | 3, 587,646 | 32.22 }—1.2} +.7]| —15 11.9 
—1.0 —1.1 |-20.0| 17.4 || N. O__..2.. 34, 741 377,429 | 10.86 | —1.0 —.4| -—9.8 | 6.2 
—2.4| —20|—11.8| —10.1 || N. Dak.---- | 8992] 232396] 25.84| —.7] 41.1] —21]| 31.3 
-—.8| +22) -86] +10.3 || Ohio.._..._. 129,331 | 3,623,260 | 28.02 —.8| —.4] -61 8 
| Okla 77, 160 | 1, 984, 408 | 25.72} +.1| +.6] —1.0 +15.7 
—8} +.2] +.7| +140 || Oreg........ 19,511 | — 592,132 | 30.35] —.1| +1.5| —4.2 +16. 5 
—.3 +1.5 | —3.5 | +11.6 || Pa_......... 87,342 | 2,470,211] 28.28; —11]/ —.8] —6.6 +2. 2 
+.5 | +.3/ -28 | +83 | B.L....... 7, 329 | 222, 469 — —.6 | +.5| —.5 +20. 1 
—1.2 | -. —5.5 +.2 || } | 
—1.3 —.6 | —9.9 Bee) Pt see 21, 056 | 281,085 | 13.35] @) +.9 | -1.0} +29.6 
—.7 +.7 | —4.6| +15.7 || S. Dak___-- 13, 509 295,485 | 21.87 | —1.0 —.8 | —6.3 2.5 
—.6 —1.1) —4.4| +7.6 || Tenn_-.-... 38,585 | 625,734 | 16.22 | -.8} —4/-3.9] +26.0 
—.2 $4) 443] 481 || Tex......... 178,134 | 3,746,431 | 21.03 | -.7) =—.3}] —21] —3.4 
—.3 +.6 |) —2.8| +40.6 || Utah_....._. 13,618 | 498,729 | 36.62) —.6| —.56| —-28] +31.3 
—.5 +.7 | —3.8 | +11.0 || Vt_......... 5,345 | 105,572} 19.75 | —1.0| —.1} +.3 410.0 
} |, Sere 16, 782 199,323} 11.88/—1.1| @ {—10.5 —.3 
a ae 306,467 | 23.63) —1.7| —.7/—13.3} +1.2/| Wash_._.__. 60,678 | 2, 272, 95 37.46 | —.3 —1]/-3.7| +67 
a San 3,058,229} 39.35) —.5 —.8|—5.7] +8.6 | W. Va_..... | 18,616 | 319,324} 17.15 | —1.2} 47.7 |-16.1| 15.7 
een ae 2,487,199 | 28.53) —.5 —.2| —22) +23.9 || Wis.........| 48,707 | 1,304,323} 26.78) —.8| +.1|—-7.0] +25 
I = onelecna 1, 625,437 | 27.68) —.8| —.1} —5.2] +1411] Wyo.__..--- 3, 350 108, 744 | 32.46 | —.4 —.6| —4.4] +15.6 
ee ctiabincetisinn 244, 033 9.63 | —.3 | +.3 | —2.6 +3.6 || | 
t 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51 ‘ Includes $99,431 incurred for payments to 2,406 recipients aged 60 but under 


4 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


65 years. 
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Aid to the blind.—Both the number 
of recipients and the amount of pay- 
ments (table 4) declined less than 1 
percent from the December levels, the 
greater decrease being in the number 
of recipients. Average payments 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, January 1944! 
















































| 
| | Payments to cast ‘| Percentage change from— 
| | ; 
Num- | December 1943 January 1943 
State | ber of | in— | in— 
|} cases | Total Aver- 
amount | age | = | 
| Num- | Num- 
| ber | Amount ber | Amount 
| 
Total 2.._| 289, 000'$7,891, 000) $27.30] —1.0/ —2.8| —35.2} —27.6 
13. 01 +. 6) +4.9 +12.6 +48. 1 
28. 25 +14. 2) +20.9) —1.5 +10.7 
27 > +.5) —14.4 —4.0 
. 5 —.7; —15.3) +32.1 
0] =-+1.2) —26.7| 10.7 
4 +2.8) —17.2 +1.8 
8 —1.2 —26. 1| —22.9 
3 +1.4| —24. 0) —17.2 
4) 42.4 — —13.0 
¢ A —1.0| —32.4 —19.5 
5a 2) 2.4) -84) +9.7 
5 3 +2.7| —27.2} —17.5 
33, 487/ 1 1} —3.9, —39. 1) —25.9 
7,472 7 +.3) —39. 7| —30.3 
5, 637 1} —6.5| —44.0) —40.3 
4, 056 3 +3.9) —31.2 —10. 6 
$2,400] 484,000)......../.....-- PG: AES Loess 
5, 918 6 +3.0) +35.8) +45.0 
2, 432 3 +6.7| —31.0 —25.9 
| 
4,433} 127, 593 8 —4,4| saa ut 2 
14, 829 450, 356 2 —12.3| —24.2) -—10.4 
11, 066 324, 189 3 —8.9| —40. 4) —22.9 
6, 941 180, 266 1} —1.0| —40.2) —32.1 
2, 428 5} —7.7| —38.1] —16.6 
162, 117 .9 +2.6| —37.4, +16.9 
29, 440 eo +5.6) —17. 4] +4.3 
36, 87¢ .2 —2.0| —38.8 —20.7 
4, 527 3.7 —3. 2} —20.8 —10.2 
| 47, 965 3.0) +5.4| —28.7|) —21.4 
| 
219, 074 . 2] -7.5 —37.1 —25.6 
8, 428 ha —50.8)| —36.9 —53.4 
2, 135, 878 . 7 —2. 5) —49.9| —44.3 
25, 447 .8| —2.4| -14.3) —5.5 
17, 890 5 +.8} —43.0| —34.6 
327, 882 -5)  +11.4) —43.0) —33.1 
39, 609 | +331 ® +9. 2 
95, 293 + +. 8! —4.9) +23.2 
546, 957 i —9. 2) —26. 5) —25.5 
69, 802 .9 +.9) —29. | —28.0 
26, 649 4 
21, 536 6 
#10, 400)... — 
le 
60, 861 
22, 878 
48, 036 
225, 009 
56, 162 
157, 369 
410 10, 781 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication of 
eases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Estimated. 

5 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

6 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 








7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant 

§ Represents 2,301 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,718 cases aided 
under program administered by State board of public welfare; amount of dupli- 
cation believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in number 
of cases cannot be computed. 





ranged among the States from $11.31 
to $47.26. In New Mexico the number 
of recipients decreased 0.8 percent 
and total payments, 10.7 percent, low- 
ering the average from $32.55 to 
$29.29; in West Virginia, the number 


of recipients decreased 1.2 percent, 
and the total amount rose 6.6 percent, 
with a rise in average payment from 
$20.28 to $21.87. 

General assistance.—A decrease of 
2.8 percent in general assistance pay- 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, January 1944 ! 
















































































Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- | | 
State ber of December 1943 | January 1943 
recip- in— | — 
ients Total | Aver-|__ = 
amount | age x he | 
| ‘ver | Amount) — | Amount 
| 
Total_.._. 75, 110 |$2, 105, 429) $28. 03] 0.7 ~0.4| —4.5) +1.0 
Total, 46 | | 
States ?.| 58,954) 1, 636,546) 27.76) —.7 — 2} +19.6 
678} 10, 247| 15.11) 41.3) +3.2 8} +54.6 
389| 14,700) 37.79] +.3) +. 3) 5} +53 
1,195] 21,842} 18. 28] 5] = +2.9! 2} +13.9 
6,200] 207,284 47.26) -1.1] —.9| -85) —80 
543] 19, 226 35.41) —1.1) —.6 4) 0.1 
150] 4,941] 32.94) —1.3} —1.0 6} —10.2 
249 a 34.96] —2.4) —2.5] 4] —11.4 
2, 370) 44,633} 18.83) —.8} +1.9) 9} +8. 
2, 170| ‘ 13.60) (4 +.6 2] +8.6 
7 1, 662) 21.87) (#) (5) | (6) 
231 7,147! 30.944 —.4) —1.5] —14.1 —3.5 
6,154} 188,394) 30.61] —2.7} —2.2/6—16.3] *—16.1 
2,275 68,915! 30.29) —1.1} —1.0) —3.1 +4.2 
1,431} 45,152) 31.55 —1.2| —.9 -6.1 +5. 6 
1,174) 34,316} 29.23} —1.2} -—1.4) -7.6] 44.9 
1,492} 18,430] 12.35] +1.0) +1.4/ 14186. 4] 7 4187.7 
1,467, 37, 334| 25.45 +.8| +1.6) +41.7 
902) 23,495, 26.05] —1.6 —.6| —11.5 +.2 
465] 12,720} 27.35) —.4| +.4] —15.8} 2.1 
955) 36,806) 38. =~ +3.7| —6.6) +41.2 
1, 270 41, 416| 32.61} —.9 —.4) -6.5| +68 
9 31,340| 3271, oO | +.8| —6.0| +464 
tt —.4| +.2| +3.7] +10.5 
68} +.7) +25) —5.7| +104 
24.76) —1.2) —1.2| —15.4) 47 
(5) (4) | ®) | (5) (5) 
27.38) —3.0} —1.8) —li.4! —12 
28.26} —.8} —.2) —143) —5.5 
29.29) —.8| —10.7| +5.2} +35.2 
33.84] +1.1 41.4 43.1] +17.7 
15.94, +.7/ 41.1] 421) +58 
26.32} +1.6) +39! —3.0] +18.7 
24.76} —1.0 —.4, —13.0} —22 
28.38} —.1 +.3} —9.1) +8.4 
1 a +.8| 41.4 -12.7) +7.1 
29.76} —1.1| 1.4] —45| —46 
28.78) (4) (4) (*) (5) 
17.29) +.4/ 41.8} +1.7] +68.0 
18.72) 0 +. 8 —7.0) +87 
19.95] —.8 —.3) —61) 44.4 
24.48} —.2 —.5} +140] +19.8 
40.67} +2.3} +12) —10.1) +425.3 
26.12) —2.0) —.6| —5.8} +8.8 
15.15] —.2 +.4, —5.3 7.3 
38.23) —1.7| —1.4| —20.9] —15.9 
21.87) —1.2 +6.6| —13.2} —13.5 
26.91} —1.2 —.3) —11.8| —3.7 
36.24) +25) +24) +.8) +20.0 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Fig- 
ures in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

21 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. Recent 
approval of Illinois plan caused unusually large percentage changes in com- 
parison with January 1943 data. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

* No approved plan for January 1943. Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 

7 January 1943 was second month of operation under approved plan. 

§ Estimated. 
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ments (table 3) brought the January 
total to about the November level; 
26 States, however, reported an in- 
crease in payments. The number of 
cases declined 1.0 percent. 

In Alaska, 14 percent more cases re- 


ceived assistance, and payments rose 
21 percent. In New Mexico, the num- 
ber of cases decreased 29 percent, 
while payments were cut to half the 
December figure. Payments  de- 
creased 12 percent in Massachusetts 


and increased 11 percent in Ohio, but 
there was little change in the number 
of cases receiving assistance in either 
State. State average payments 
ranged from $6.18 to $41.52 per case 
among the States. 


Table 5.—Ajid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1944 ' 
































































































| Number of recipients | Payments te recipients Percentage change from— 
| | 
| | December 1943 in— January 1943 in— 
a i : Total Average | . 
| Families Children amount per Number of— | Number of— | 
| family a Amount a, Se 
| | 
Families Children | Families | Children 
RR assetnatiaatdigtannstingiare aia | 270, 398 | 673, 465 | $11, 270,909 | $41.68 —19.0 9.5 
AUG Sivaide viciccnictcidccndinds | 270,269 | 673,164 | 11, 266, 860 —18.4 ~9.1 
Alabama-.----- Fo 4, 568 | 12, 548 22. 47 +. +.9 | —.1} -1.5| 123 20. 4 
PN ace pda scnenhdaoni Leashes sea aete 40 120 () (4) (*) o | 427 € (! 
Arizona... - CDR OLRE ENG ROLE, 1, 470 4, 206 7.59 —.7)5 —9 —8| 2.9] —i8.4 —15.9 
BSMOMBRD. 2.c2ccccccccccccccccoccceccsccececccce | 4, 892 12,710 25. 40 —.8 —.7 +.7 —14.5| -—14.6 —2.6 
California... ...-.- dcunchonsdumancinmntitiend 6, 914 17, 452 487 70. 56 —.2 | (5) +.3 —30. 2 —27.7 —14.4 
CL « that cnciidenndenngcasboadeusmnamaehen | 3, 606 9, 603 1 35. 43 iQ) (4) +.3 —24.6 —20.7 —16.6 
SEE dcccesecncenccesssdecccsteesesuens 1, 802 4, 630 122, 68. 25 —.8 | —.2 +.6 | —13.4 —12.4 —4,2 
EE are ee ene ee 255 697 d 53. 56 0 —.7 +5. 6 | — 28.0 —27.8 | 2.0 
District at I xonnaicsssduanctadlinentunel 630 1, 958 44. 55 —2.9 —2.9 —1.6) 35.5 —30.2 —26. 4 
Florida *.......... abevqnsesscassseeusuvesions 3, 614 8, 236 25. 10 —2.5 —2.5 —2.3| —28.3 —28.1 | — 25.8 
| 
CII, nadidnandsnccesscunesonsnesssounebanet 4, 162 10, 105 101, 835 24. 47 +1.0 +1.1 +1.5 —9.7 | —9, 4 | —4.7 
Sn cclvestnensnsthaptictabalicns dnteinatestetinidhiniinbineediaiaanoae 588 1, 832 31,014 52. 74 0 +.1 +3. 5 | —12.4 | 12.6 +3. 5 
i citiabadhchinsaisncnasatansetdatiaiabeas 1, 648 4, 480 60, 767 36. 87 —2.2 -1.9 —1.5| -30.6| -285|  -27.2 
| SR NREES ATE TT 23, 163 53, 778 751, 876 32. 46 —21| <18 —1.9} -112]/ 91 —11.3 
i. .cehseacenauedoes saeneeetseononascaus 8, 310 18, 486 281, 093 33. 83 —2.4 | —2.1 —1.9 —32. 6 —29.8 —29.1 
Tn ctatiaccncecs ; Sieutd 2, 205 5, 536 59, 205 26.85] 7-1.9| 748.3] 7425.9] 721.1 -9.5 | 8.0 
a ‘ seecsecosuce 3, 872 9, 778 175, 908 45. 43 —1.8 | —1.7 —1.4|) “—30.4 —28.1 | - 8 
Kentucky *......-- ip acansadiannbeiaantindants 3, 343 9, 416 83, 100 24. 86 +5. 3 | +4.1 +8.7 | § +649. 6 561.2 | §&+ 2 
IS Bik od acacia eahenceahaaiidncnient eae 10, 562 26, 961 399, 209 37. 80 —.8 | —.7 —.1 —20.8 ~21.3 3 
Be icccanctncesancascesncsncesscssansucdneias 1, 470 4, 156 74, 816 50. 90 —1.4 | —-.9 —.7 —15.4| —14.5 —2.3 
BRIG. ..ncccocecessoncccscscecesscosccsesens 3, 033 8, 647 108, 497 35. 77 —1.1 | —.9 —-.6|; —30.3 —29.2 —27.1 
Massachusetts..........-. 7,349 18, 093 543, 146 73. 91 —.6 —.5 —.4| —23.5 —22.8 —11.2 
Michigan........-- 13,408 | 32, 03: ; 59. 81 -—7| —.8 —.5] 216] —20.0 —2.4 
Minnesota.......-.. 5, 815 1 28, f 39. 30 —1.0 | —1.0 —.4 — 24.6 —23.2 -16.9 
Mississippi......---- 2, 709 | 55, 20. 57 +1.7| +1.2 | +16) +9.9 +9.1 +12. 2 
ET icndinainnne 11, 219 | 2 52, § 32.35 —.3 | —.2/] —.1 —15.6 —11.4 ~11.7 
2 tnccnoed , 530 , 32. 85 -.1 +.6 +1.0 — 24.0 — 26.1 
Nebraska °. .... 3, 091 . 32. 51 —1.7 —1.6 —1.8 —29.3 —28.7 
Nevada... ae pacdlinennginkienaialas 89 § 23.15 (4) (*) () —12.7 —14.2 3.6 
New Hampshire. nmmacéucoceuceshocsusenenssasen 717 40, 256 56.15 —.6 | —.3 —.7 | —15.0 —13.2 6.0 
New i---- ndicndaeeeiipanipaien 189, 178 45.05 —1.5 —1.0 —.7 | —37.7 —35. 2 —12.6 
i cnc os dns tebielaglin aeipateeiaa 77, 524 35. 16 —2.4 —2.3 —24.8 | —7.0 —7.6 10.8 
New York.. 1, 208, 781 66. 16 —.9 —.5 —12) -—211] —12.6 3.0 
SR TEONIIE a ncncauasicadkbuneaeneche 135, 208 19. 7' —1.2 —.8 +1.2} -—23.1/ —20.8 —13.7 
ST BR cnsicdctuscocseddbnsuvensanaaaied 71, 259 40.77 —.5 |--------=- +3.1 | —18.4 2.3 
a Santsncnntpndiinabndnediiminels 426, 974 49. 37 —.8 —.6 +.2] 18.3 —16,7 ( 
CN. ccenndnesnnkonindiianad seabecccedus 445, 056 32. 04 —-.9 —.6 —.4 | —18.8 —16.9 +14.2 
EIS oF Se aR a: 79, 672 65. 84 —.2 +.1 +1.0 —24.6 —22.9 —1.6 
Pennsylvania. scqncsesoesoccescs 1, 337, 158 52. 2 —1.7 —1.4 —1L7| 31.7 —29. 6 —25.8 
Re nae 73, 206 64. 90 —.4 —.7 +1.4 —8.2 | —8.9 +-7.3 
Ne CID... «cn ctmnncecconsccesnnenenadand 10, 2 76, 357 22. 27 +.5 +.9 +1.8; —10.1 —8.4 +21.7 
South Dakota..-.-.-.. incntinndintiinhihnetnnn 3,6 49,355 31. 46 —1.1 —.8 —.8 ie 13.2} —13.0 7.9 
‘Tennessee ......... Ktincumadutitingatialninineinbaiads 29, 331, 630 28. 97 —.4 —.4 —.4/ —15.7 —14.3 +23.9 
Ds. cadctttbacdecoqdsancsentsnesseseessshoos 22, 26 21.27 | —2.5 —2.4 —2.5 | —14.8 —16.2 —15.3 
cL SS ee ee eee 5, Of 68. 62 —.3 +.1 +.7 | —19.2 —18.2 -16.5 
Es ccdnicakisiskannensones siierndtiniiliel 1, 32. 95 | —2.9 —2.5 —15| —12.2 —16.6 —12.7 
i cutnnactedtadneniemtanansigndne edition 10, 24. 49 —.1 +.5 +1.2 —17.1 —17.3 —3.9 
Washington......- Snenqeaditeunndiimadaband 7, 97 79. 68 +.7 | +.7 +2.0; -—I119 —11.9 +27.7 
|, a eo 19, 74§ 31.01 —2.3 | —2.1 +5. 2 | —33.6 —33.8 —32.2 
SE a a 16, 846 49. 24 —-10 —1.1 | +.2 —25.5 —24.3 —13.4 
ETE SE AT TAS 1, 083 43. 48 —.7/ —L5 —.7 | 30. 6 —29.9 —12.9 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures 7 January 1944 was first month of operation under approved plan. Percentage 


in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
? Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Not computed. 

ilies; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 
+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


* Includes program administered without Federal participation. 


Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 fam- 


aid under approved p 
© Estimated, 


change based on program administered without Federal participation. 

§ First payments made under approved plan in January 1943. 

*In addition, in 56 counties payments amounting to $4,655 were made from 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 236 families, in behalf of 483 
children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also received 
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Employment Security 


Operations in 
Unemployment 
Compensation 


January activities—The $5.3 mil- 
lion paid in unemployment benefits 
by State agencies during January 
represented the largest monthly 
amount since July 1943 and the 
greatest relative increase over the 
previous month (23 percent) since 
January 1942. Only 6 States—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Vermont— 
paid less in January than in De- 
cember. 

Weekly benefit checks averaged 
$15.18 in January, substantially more 
than in December ($14.85) or in Janu- 
ary a year ago ($13.45). This rise is 
due primarily to the generally higher 
earnings of covered workers and to 
the changed composition of the 
claimant group, which in January in- 
cluded many workers laid off by war 
plants. 

The same seasonal and industrial 
conditions which brought about a De- 
cember upturn in benefits prevailed 
in January, forecasting an upward 
trend in subsequent months. Cur- 
tailments in construction and in some 
manufacturing industries, and usual 
seasonal contractions contributed to 
expanded claim and benefit loads 
throughout the Nation. In certain 
States, interstate claims filed by 
workers who had migrated to other 


areas caused some of the rise in pay- 
ments. 

In addition, changing war require- 
ments necessitated large-scale lay- 
offs in ordnance plants in Colorado, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Utah, 
and other scattered areas. For the 
most part, these workers have been 
promptly reabsorbed into other war 
work or, as in the case of a number 
of women and older workers, have left 
the labor market. The increase in 
claim and benefit loads as a result 
of these displacements has been rela- 
tively slight numerically but has ef- 
fected a noticeable upswing because 
of the very low volumes reached in 
the past year by most States. 

For the third consecutive month 
initial and continued-claim loads in- 
creased substantially (19 and 30 per- 
cent, respectively); nearly all juris- 
dictions shared in the gains. Some 
increase in initial claims is attributa- 
ble to initiation of new benefit years 
in States which first began payments 
in January. In Arizona, the District 
of Columbia, Indiana, Nebraska, South 
Carolina, and Utah, initial-claim re- 
ceipts were more than double the De- 
cember loads; and only Alabama, 
Georgia, and Virginia reported de- 
creases in continued claims filed. 
Despite these gains, the national 
totals of 166,700 initial claims and 
531,500 continued claims were far 
below the January 1943 levels. 

The 29-percent gain in compensa- 
ble-claim receipts over December was 
double the percentage increase from 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, January 1944 





Item 








Initial claims !_..........-- 
Continued claims !__...........- 
Waiting-period--....... ‘ 
Compensable - --- 
Weeks compensated ° es 
Total unemployment 3... 


Pare-sonnk ememarmoyment ©... .....cccccccccccscccess 


Partial unemployment ¢--___.-- 


Weekly average beneficiaries *...................--..- 


Gross benefits paid *._...--- 


Benefits paid since first payable §_..................-. 
Funds available as of January 31................-.--..- 











Percentage change 
from— 
Number or 
amount 
December | January 
1943 1943 

166, 717 +19. 1 3.2 

531, 545 2+-30. 0 5.4 

115, 337 +32. 6 55, 4 

416, 208 2+-29.0 55. 2 

363, 819 +20. 9 1.8 

321, 758 +21.0 1.6 
iiowesnanae 9, 608 +14.8 —55.5 
sbubiieiekelen 29, 190 +25. 9 — 56.4 
paaeanieiontea 83, 960 +30. 5 —62.9 
seamneunauens $5, 271, 318 +23. 4 —56.7 
bcnetndnaeites hh RO ) ee eo 
edteabiadiniatitike $4, 839, 011, 225 + 2.6 +38. 1 











1 Excludes Alaska, Montana, and Texas; data not 
reported. 

3 Based on data for 47 States. 

3 Excludes Montana; data not reported. 


4 Excludes New York because data not reported, 
and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 
provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

§ Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


Chart 1.—Number of continued and initial 
claims received in local offices, January 
1940—January 1944 
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November to December. Further ex- 
pansion in continued claims may be 
expected during February unless a 
considerable proportion of the Janu- 
ary initial claimants find jobs. Lev- 
eling-off in hirings, particularly in the 
munition and other manufacturing 


Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and 
amount of unemployment benefits paid, 
January 1940—January 1944 
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industries which are expected to at- 
tain peak employment for current 
commitments, may reduce immediate 
reemployment opportunities in the 
areas affected; however, adjust- 
ments—both upward and downward— 


in war production are likely to cause 
relatively sharp localized fluctuations 
in claim and benefit activities. 

An average of 84,000 unemployed 
workers received benefits each week 
in January, almost a third more than 


in December, but less than a third the 
number in January 1943. Increases 
of 100 percent or more were reported 
by 7 States, but 5 other States aver- 
aged less than 50 beneficiaries each 
week, 


Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, January 1944, and funds available for 
benefits as of January 31, 1944, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 21, 1944] 





Weeks compensated for specified 


snefits paid 3 
types of unemployment Benefits paid 


Beneficiaries 




















Funds avail- 































































Social Security Board region and State peste Dang I ge es change vats I - - 
Average Part- Par- Jar 1944 
weekly Alltypes} Total | jo¢a12! tigla | Amount |———7——— — a Ses 
numbeF! !ecember| January |Dece smber| January 
1943 1943 1943 1943 
| | —— 2s mer ok: Saegrae: a Fo 
| | 
2 ee ee ee Ae | 83, 960 +30. 5 —62.9 | 363,819 321.758 | 9,608 | 29, 190 $5, 271, 318 i 493.4] —56.7 |$4,839, 011, 225 
Region T: | | ; ; 
eee ae re 792 +35. 2 —34.3 | 3, 433 3, 251 41 141 +21.8 —16.8 ? ) 
Maine sb incieieialin tha besee acinaia cieianitcinilatel 1,175 +46.9 —41.8 5, 090 4, 226 136 | 728 +33. 0 —37.0 4,998, 8 
eta aan ean tek ir 3, 960 +26.8 —34.6 | 17, 161 15, 104 | 149 | 1,908 +10. 5 —11.7 174 
New Hampshire.......------------------ 455 46.8} —324/ 1972] 1,486 | 8 478 4+3.3| 22.3 16, 5A 
* Ee Eee: 1,619 +68. 6 —23.3 | 7,017 | 6, 395 0 622 +71.6 —5.6 | 4{ S 
tS PRNRESe eats 106 —.9 —69.7 458 | 436 12 10 —11.2 —66.8 | », 10 
Region II-III: | | 
ee a ee ea 66 +20.0 —74.6 284 229 0 55 +26. —64, 2 61 
New Jersecy.......... 3 5, 736 +13.5 —53.7 24, 857 21, 168 50 3, 639 +12.0 —46.6 3 
New York iin tebe dnathdhimeaieneabcieerdeinapientiamabtenes | 13, 684 +21.7 —77.0 59, 298 56, 035 (2) (@) +20. 2 -—71.9 
ES I MERE AIEEE: | 3,828 —3.4 —67.0 16, 590 16, 590 (2) (2) —8.0} —63.0 47 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia.................. a 810 +42.4 +13. 1 3, 511 3, 391 110 +31.5 4-43. 3 39, 886, 767 
EE a SE ae 1, 180 +43.6 —53.3 | 5, 114 3, 599 13 +20. 6 —50.0 &8 8 
| “Saree 1,119 +72. 2 —74.2 4, 850 4, 547 31 , 02 +31.8 | —69. 7 73, 251 
Virginia CREE BER TI Tse 730 +11.1 —57.0 3, 163 2, 850 7 37, 679 +.6/ —49.6 ‘8, 042 
West Virginia_-....... ee 1,367 | +40.5 el 5, 924 4, 101 0 +25.1) +44 0, 872, 566 
Region V: 
ETERS | 1, 804 +14.3 —36.5 7,817 7, 207 393 27 +16. 1 —20.6 65 777 
EEA APG RE EAT: 3. 683 +107.5 —54.7 15, 958 15, 556 206 196 +71.1 —54.8 218 
Dt hadhbiaacansinkipemnsenmigubiametend 2, 091 +84.9 ! —€9.0 9, 063 7. 736 162 1, 165 +47. 2 | —61.3 34 86, 84 
Region VI: | 
eee ee ee 9, 207 +36. 1 —68.9 39, 896 | 2,564 | 4,918 897. 481 +28. 4 —66.7 90, 464, 888 
Indiana sinha 3, 003 +29. 7 —53. 4 13, 011 326 420 200, 815 +21.4 —45.2 129, 472. 673 
ag ea 3, 454 +152. 1 +48. 0 14, 968 420 2, 303 204, 168 +130. 2 +67.0 120, 120, 99: 
Region VII: 
ee en ae 1, 083 —t.3 —82.7 4, 693 493 25 55, 464 —8.5 | —79.6 4 8 ) 
ss RR: 919 +13.5 —70.7 3, 982 185 217 51,071 +12.0 | —66.4 $4, 182.5 
Georgia - 969 +17.7 —76.5 4, 200 50 117 44, 275 +7.8 | —73.3 54, 463, 427 
Mississippi ae n 495 +80. 7 —62.4 2, 143 24 845 4 +34.8 —62.0 16, 156, 828 
Sets CORNING. . cnc a-.aoaccoseseses- 792 —5.7 —64.3 3, 431 54 57 25 —6.2 | —54.7 27, 950, 659 
TD . onipquntadinbemdbembaeenhih “ 2, 159 +4.6 —66.4 9, 355 142 230 108, 317 —8.0 —61.7 49, 781, 637 
Region VIII: | 
EC on 521 +104.3 —63.8 2, 256 155 64 25, 826 —€1.6 40, 708, 971 
Ee 867 +59. 1 —74.8 3, 757 200 187 50, 077 | 72.2 54, 854, 548 
EE REGGE RESETS 207 +115.6 —58.8 898 19 98 11, 544 — 56.0 19 8, 339 
North Dakota Se SERS Te eae 47 (*) (5) 204 7 54 2, 250 | —74.2 3, 794 1 
a 86 (6) —37.2 372 13 43 3, 342 ; —41.8 37, 874 
Region IX: 
en ee re 626 —.6 —42.4 2, 714 2, 647 41 26 30, 699 7 —16.9 2 4 
Kansas TE a PEGE EE RE | 1,913 +41.9 -—13.9 4, 388 4,073 199 116 57, 079 —4.0 36, 483, 8 
Missouri__.... TES See eee 1, 944 +23. 6 —76.3 8, 425 7,655 69 701 | 118, 107 | —73.1 115, 0&8 
ET ERE ASE TE 807 +48.9 ~37.6 3, 499 8, 224 210 65 50, 814 | —23.2 35, 286, 814 
Region X: | 
RE rn te ces eae a ee | 987 +50.2 —75.0 4, 276 3, 281 65 929 —68. 2 5 1 
New Mexico ESET SG ROPES CPE SED 17 (6) (6) 7 73 l 0 | 5.1 f ) 
Texas sciesibuisesa ae taiebiaaisstepteipatinineiahdindaiedninten 744 +12.2 —73. 4 3, 222 3, 080 142 0 | 9 112, 899, 832 
Region XT: 
Colorado..... ae ee 247 +85.7 —1.6 1, 071 1, 034 30 7 | +5.3 25, 7 7 
SRS nEaRRERRE anteEta eg 78 (6) —47.7 | 339 | 316 23 0 | | —47.9 
Montana § 4 ae ; ~ oS Pee, eis S. Se (2) @) | . - 1 
ARE A CASS SRA | 186 -+-100.0 —18.4 | 806 779 25 2 | +87. 4 +2.0 17 
ACS CESSES SARE | 5 (®) (6) 21 15 1 5 | +88. 6 93. 0 5, 737, 924 
Region XII: | sad 
AT A a ES A 135 +125.0 —28. 6 583 | 580 23 0 +94.8 —19,2 12 
Calirnim.........- — 8, 304 +19.3 | —36.3 | 35,984 29,129 2, 655 4, 200 +18.8 | —28.3 465, 37 
Nevada... wie ees es at 50 () | 20.6 215 | 201 10 +11.8 —10. ( 6, 88 
sc xccacnace pineal 270 +49. 2 | —63.2 1, 168 | 1,075 28 65 | +50.9 —48. 7 4f 7 
Dt cbieaniadedentecdndabenead } 495 +138. 0 —36.8 2, 143 1, 531 | 43 569 +99. 6 —35.8 94, 691 
Territories: | | | | 
Alaska__. ey ee mee Sy eee | 25 (*) (8) 108 | 104 4 0 1, 505 +92.0 +4.1 4, 707, 85 
Hawaii a eee | 13 (6) (6) 57 48 4 5 1,002 | +1141 —65.7 14, 504, 264 








in the U. S. Treasury. 


State unemployment trust fund accounts reflect tra 


1 Computed by dividing all weeks compensated during the month by 434. 

? Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State 
law in Montana and Pennsylvania. New York data not available. 

3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes supplemental payments. 

4 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and bene- 


fit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account maintained 


fers to railroad unemployment insurance account 

§ Excludes Montana (except funds available); data not reported. 

6 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 
both periods. 
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The 364,000 weeks of unemployment 
compensated during January repre- 
sent a significant increase (21 per- 
cent) from December. However, the 
extent to which unemployment 
dwindled in 1943 in industries covered 
by the unemployment compensation 


program is indicated by the contrast 
between the 11.7 weeks compensated 
for every 1,000 employed covered 
workers in January 1944 and the 31.9 
weeks compensated in January 1943 
(based on estimated employment data 
for January 1943 and 1944). 


Table 3.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, January 1944 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 26, 1944] 



























































| Initial claims Continued claims 
| Percentage Percentage 
. , o » from— 
Social Security Board region and State | change from change from Bees 
| Total! New | Total? pen- 
Decem-| Jan- Decem-| Jan- | sable 
ber uary ber uary 
| 1943 1943 1943 1943 
| | 
ina ipaiginhsdebieinabicetall 166,717 | +19.1 | —43.2 |-------- |531, 545 4+30.0 |4 —55.4 |416, 208 
Region T: | | | 
Connecticut.............-.-.------| 2,764 | +22.3 | +19.4 2, 242 +20.6 | —14.0 3, 315 
a ae | 1,675 | —22.7 |+112.6 672 | +32.7 | —31.8] 5,291 
Sa a 7, 847 | —26.0| —6.4 5, 091 +76.0 | +21.2 32, 147 
New Hampshire---- | 891 | +29.9 +8. 1 563 +12.6 | —20.2 2, 255 
COS eae | 1,725 | —21.8 | —25.2|] 1,325 +56.3 | —22.1 6, 216 
_ , Pear | 171 | +55. 5 | —69. 2 135 +8.6 | —65.1 576 
Region II-III: 
hc neria a tei ladiainassia | 218 | +70.3 | —72.1 198 375 | +33.0 | —78.1 3! 
Se ae | 9,851 | +18.4 | —43.5 6,809 | 30,715 | +10.2 | —50.4 | 323 
New York__._.._.---- aah - 29,094 | +4.3 | —42.9 | 13, 634 | 76,795 +14.7 | —71.9 0, 475 
TET 5, 410 +2.3 | —73.2 5,410 | 24, 906 .7| —78.8 18, 168 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia-.-..-....--.-.-- | 959 |+-133.9 | +50.3 916 4,300 | +40.8 | +29.0 3, 759 
OO OS | eee 839 | +58.0 | —38.5 839 5,330 | +23.3 | —58.5 5, 039 
North Carolina.....-- __---------| 1,697 | —10.6 | —64.7 | 1,377] 6,145 | +14.0 | —68.7 5, 091 
| eee ids hia 602 +4.9 | —63.8 455 2, 905 —2.1 | —60.0 2, 662 
. (ee | 2,417 | +73.5 | +21.4 2, 150 7, 634 | +30.5 | —22.2 7, 128 
Region V: | | Pe 
Kentucky --_...- cotthesdilpiennechiietediicial | 2,276 | +11.6} —11.9 1, 990 11, 095 +3.8 | —30.7 10, 052 
0 Ee 7 9,848 | +35.7 | —16.9 8, 505 | 22,176 | +96.0 | —43.5 18, 158 
3 Eee eer | 5,743 | +61 | —30.0 5, 743 | 16,486 | +61.0 | —52.2 10, 883 
Region VI: } 
EE Se 17,779 | 2.5 | —47.9 8,354 | 52,316 (6) (8) 46, 656 
Indiana 5 _..-| 5,149 |+109.9 | —39.8 5,149 | 16,138 | +12.9 | —53.4 12, $46 
Wisconsin 73,374 | —26.3 ; —21.2 (8) 22,685 | +76.8 | +41.2 17, 904 
Region VII: 
SSE Sees ope ee 1,643 | +47.2 | —72.7 1, 320 5,853 | —10.6 | —81.9 4, 863 
"eee inte 2,398 | +45.5 | —49.3 2,398 | 10,144 | +18.1 — 57.5 9, 006 
ed i hegines 1,121 | +33.3 | —75.2 823 5, 867 —4.3 | —74.1 4, 646 
Mississippi IP PF ET 886 | +76.1 | —72.5 778 | 4,024 | +47.7 | —59.7 3, 146 
ON See 3.911 |+263.8 —7.7 | 3,652) 8,556 | +29.2 | —42.1 5, 212 
>. EAS A aE 2,104 | +48.3 | —63.4 1, 774 | 12, 347 +3.2 | —58.4 10, 806 
zion VIII: | 
ee a en 2.068 | +89.7 | —52.2 1, 812 4,665 |+101.7 | —59.1 2, 824 
Minnesota... .-- 8,815 | +51.8 | —60.2 2, 878 9, 667 | +81.8 | —60.7 6, 416 
Nebraska inaesendin 506 |+100.8 | —75.2 407 1,203 |+111.4 | —76.0 813 
North Dakota sbtennéswmanaan 102 | +64.5 | —76.1 94 322 | +92.8 | —76.4 292 
OU aaa 159 | +40.7 | —48.4 120 716 | +54.6 | —33.9 633 
on IX: | 
Te aia aiinkeak sala eaaleg i abviclen eee | 1,169 | +35.0 | —29.1 978 5, 311 +9.4 | —31.6 4, 807 
EE ESE Sees epee 1,183 | +28.6 | —50.8 931 4,653 | +25.1 | —37.1 4, 069 
Missouri.......--. dhe t ess 4 5,828 | +12.6 | —50.1 4,810 | 17,007 | +19.2 | —63.9 12, 955 
IL, cn cusiinondadbouknniasode 2,114 | +58.7 | —39.3 1, 765 6, 857 | +35.5 | —31.4 5, 905 
gion A: 
re ae eee 4 | 2,189 | +82.4 | —63.8 1, 885 8,613 | +56.4 | —64.5 6, 538 
oy | ere | 112 | +57.7 | —58.1 99 364 | +31.4 | —60. 339 
Poin Nii dina ta nehanhbalniemdaeuaialen | ecocait aendidccocs abisncas sadepsaslacknedbaladdhsnadlinatndbalsncésase 
on Al: 
ds cennenaman ee 660 +1.1 | —26.3 535 1,851 | +24.6 | —43.3 1, 468 
Idaho I ee Oe -| 186 | +48.8 | —83.2 144 659 | +87.7 | —69.7 516 
Montana 3____- CREE, SEES one eee 2 = 
Utah Se Se ee 524 |+107.1 136.0 477 1,112 | +66.2 +29. 2 770 
 omidacccevapeacccsnensase 19 @ (® 19 49 (8) 8) 42 
sion XII: 
ee fa Ee Oe 879 |+100.7 | +33. 2 842 1,970 | +91.3 | —13.3 1, 621 
California___..- _| 19,555 | +56.4 | —18.2 | 14,029 | 54, 662 +40.4 | —22.2 39, 180 
OT Ee re | & (8) —28.9 65 227 | +31.2 | —43.7 192 
icra aa leteat tdi tecteiaceseaaiedieel |} 1,224 | +18.8 | —71.2 1, 167 3,300 |+127.6 | —44.8 1, 912 
ED, .nnnondndevddsesencine |} 1,943 | +73.3 | —72.4 1, 428 3,849 |+102.8 | —55.1 2,874 
Territories: 
8 See ae re ee en en een peeerren) Sener) Seen ooo, 
SRE a 9) & (8) 9 6; & (8) 4 


























1 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

2 Includes waiting-period claims. 

3 Excludes Alaska, Montana, and Texas; data not 
reported. 

4 Based on data for 47 States. 


5 State procedures do not provide for filing addi- 
tional claims. 

6 Data not comparabl>. 

7 Excludes all claims /or partial unemployment. 

8 Not computed, Lecause fewer than 50 claims were 

reported in either or both periods. 





Employment Service 
Operations” 


The civilian labor force in January 
was nearly 1 percent below the De- 
cember level, according to estimates 
of the Bureau of the Census. The 
January figure of 51.5 million was the 
lowest for any month in the 2 years 
for which the recently revised esti- 
mates are available and 3.6 percent 
below the figure for January 1943. 

Employment declined by 200,000 
for men and 400,000 for women. 
The number of unemployed persons 
rose from 900,000 in December to 1.1 
million in January; this increase, 
equally divided between males and 
females, was the first since July 1943. 
There was no change in the number 
of men classified as nonworkers (6.7 
million), but the number of women in 
this group rose to 35.5 million—the 
largest total since July 1942. 

Farm employment was at a slightly 
higher level on February 1 than it had 
been a year earlier, but the increase 
occurred in the number of family 
workers rather than in the number 
of hired hands, according to estimates 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Increases in numbers of family 
workers do not offset declines in the 
number of hired hands because the 
strength and skill of the latter are 
essential to many farm tasks. Under 
present labor-market conditions, how- 
ever, family workers comprise the 
only available replacements for the 
men who leave farm work for military 
service or industrial employment. 


Labor-Market Developments 


Production.—Munitions production 
in December remained at the Novem- 
ber level; apparently war production 
was settling down for the long pull. 
The War Production Board has an- 
nounced that it will keep additional 
nonmilitary production out of areas 
with labor shortages, to prevent in- 
terference with the manpower needs 
of war production. Large-scale re- 
conversion and resumption of civilian 
production will not be permitted until 
Germany is defeated or is near defeat, 
and until cut-backs can relieve the 


*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 
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extensive manpower shortages in 
vital war work. 

Labor shortages—Some shifts in 
area classification took place from 
January to February, as labor demand 
increased in some areas and fell off 
in others. On the whole, labor strin- 
gencies have not decreased, and it is 
evident that many areas will be short 
of labor as long as the war lasts. 

To aid small concerns and ensure 
full use of the country’s labor, the 
War Manpower Commission will give 
the regional representatives of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation lists 
of plants in critical labor-market 
areas in their region that have de- 
manded more workers; SWPC repre- 
sentatives will inspect these plants 
to determine what parts of their pro- 
duction could be satisfactorily sub- 
contracted. 

Eight-point transportation pro- 
gram.—To relieve the critical short- 
age of workers in the local transit in- 
dustry in several labor-stringency 
areas, WMC approved a program con- 
sisting of (1) more effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower through labor- 
management cooperation, (2) close 
working relationships with local U. S. 
Employment Service offices, (3) re- 
duction of turn-over and absentee- 
ism and stabilization of employment, 
(4) intensification and expansion of 
training programs, (5) increased em- 
ployment of women and Negroes, (6) 
reduction of job standards and spe- 
cifications to a reasonable minimum, 
within the limits of safety, (7) greater 
use of part-time workers, and (8) de- 
velopment by the industry of a real- 
istic policy on withdrawals and defer- 
ments under Selective Service. 

“Locally needed” activities—As a 
result of the absorption by war in- 
dustries of thousands of skilled work- 
ers—such as mechanics, repairmen, 
and maintenance men—war-support- 
ing activities have found themselves 
unable to handle demands for elec- 


trical-appliance repairs, fuel and food 
deliveries, and restaurant and hotel 
service. WMC has designated many 
of these activities as “locally needed,” 
and in January it took steps to help 
relieve the problem; experienced re- 
frigerator-repair men, now working 
on less important jobs were requested 
to return to their former occupations, 
and local USES offices were notified 
to take action to encourage this re- 
turn; standards to be used in desig- 
nating the wholesale marketing and 
distribution of petroleum products as 
a “locally needed” activity were is- 
sued to WMC’s regional manpower di- 
rectors; and all-round repair of elec- 
tric-motor equipment and general 
repair and installation of oil burner 
equipment were added to the list of 
critical occupations. 

Extended coverage of employment 
stabilization programs.—Physicians, 
dentists, veterinarians, sanitary engi- 
neers, and nurses who are Salaried 
employees in essential or “locally 
needed” activities are now subject to 
the provisions of any employment 
stabilization program which applies to 
other workers in such activities. 
They may not change their jobs unless 
they get statements of availability 
from, or are referred to new jobs by, 
the USES, which will make referrals 
only after consulting the State Chair- 
man of the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Service. 


Placement Activities 


In January, nonfarm placements of 
the U. S. Employment Service—to- 
taling 787,000—were 9 percent more 
than in December. All but 15 States 
shared in the rise. Compared with 
January 1943, the total was nearly 20 
percent higher; all but 12 States re- 
ported increases, and in 5 the rise was 
more than 100 percent. Applications 
received in public employment offices 
also increased in January, from 379,- 
000 to 393,000. 





Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
And Employment Service* 


At the beginning of January, rail- 
road personnel shortages were more 
acute along the Atlantic and Pacific 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 


Coasts than a month earlier but less 
acute elsewhere, especially in the 
Northern areas. Estimated personnel 
needs were approximately 109,000, 
2,000 less than on December 1 but 61,- 
000 more than on January 1, 1943. 


Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements in 
the continental United States and appli- 
cations received in public employment 
offices, by State, January 1944 





Placements 


| 
| A ppli- 











Percentage cations 
Region ! and State | change from— " 

Num- |__ —} ceived 

| ber | | ? 
| Dec. | Jan. 
| 1943 | 1943 

+9.2 | +19.5 392,871 

+31.7 | +21.2 4, 209 

+6.8 | +5.2 1, 545 

+6.4 | +19.7 | 15,074 

+18.1 | +76.4 531 

+33.0 | +15.9 3, 547 

—11.6 | +31.4 176 

+6.6 | +8.7 | 54,013 

+.7] —26.8 3 

+13 +52.7 | 8,391 

+8. 9 +28. € 0, 189 

+20.5 | +21.1] 4,804 

+23.8 —4.1 2, 949 

+35.3 | +14.7]| 7,641 

+30.2 | +68.8 4,719 

+16.0 | +45.6 | 5,029 

—7.2 | +71.1 4, 222 

—1.1 | +12.3] 8 408 

+16.4 | +25.6 | 11, 442 

+15.3 19, 653 





ty 








Il 
vis +8.5 4, 386 
Al h, +21.3 | +60.3 
Fla... 9, +15. 6 |+139.8 
ig ‘ \ +35. 2 |+151.0 
Miss 8,7 +12. 4 +37.3 
8. C 4,! +29. 9 +9.6 | 10, 766 
Tenn -| 21,160 | +31.0 |+184.4 6, 169 
Reg. VIII | | 
a 12, 478 —7.2 | +84.7 31 
a 12, 411 —.1 | +45.1 8, 516 
= 5,060 | +11.3 —.5 3, 539 
jj} ee } 1,439 | —16.2 | +12.4 499 
ak 5 .0 | —30.7 822 
| 
.5 | —33.1 4, 421 
.2| —49.2 1, 975 
1.8 | —20.9 7, 149 
-8| +3.5] 3,205 
| 
7 |+163.1 | 10, 406 
7\ —16,7 68. 
-1 | +5.0 | 63,801 
2) +63 4 065 
é 2.3 | +28.1 1,949 
T 3 | +16.5 924 
Ite 6 | —61.8 1, 281 
0 1,873 | —12.4 | +81.8 100 
Reg. XII: 
ls satenineinss 4,143 | —13.3 +8.5 470 
Calif..........| 74,131 | +10.3 —5.1 | 22,080 
Sea 2, 626 +7.4 |) —19.8 495 
a 13, 392 —6.7 | —18.7 2, 474 
Wash.........| 28,022 | —17.2 |+109.3 1, 828 





1 War Manpower Commission region. 


Employment Service 


Employment service operations con- 
tinued at a high level. The number 
of placements verified was 81 percent 
of the record December total, but the 
number of employer orders and open- 
ings on these orders showed a sharper 
decline. Board recruiting activities 
were concentrated on getting perma- 
nent railroad jobs for the many 
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temporary employees hired in De- 
cember for the Christmas rush, ob- 
taining workers laid off by defense 
plants, canvassing registrants for 
State unemployment compensation, 
and laying the groundwork for spring 
campaigns for trackmen. In two 
regions, interim railroad jobs were 
given to shipyard and cannery work- 
ers, temporarily laid off. All regions 
gave particular attention to placing 
ex-servicemen, and many were hired 
in skilled and semiskilled occupations. 

During January, 6,266 Mexican na- 
tionals were brought in for work with 
10 railroad employers and were as- 
signed to jobs in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and States west of the Mississippi 
River. At the end of the month, about 
19,500 were in service in this country. 
Contracts of 6,200 workers had ex- 
pired by the end of the month; of 
these, 43 percent had been renewed. 


Unemployment Insurance 

Operations 

The seasonal increase in unemploy- 
ment insurance continued in January. 
More claims were received and more 
payments made than in December. 
The ievel of operations, however, was 
only about one-third as high as a year 
earlier, and fewer workers began in- 
itial periods of unemployment than in 
December. The decrease in applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights 
which occurred was particularly sharp 
in the Atlanta, Chicago, and Minne- 
apolis regions. 

The number of January claims for 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of certifications, average pay- 
ment, and average number of compensable days, benefit year 1943-44, by month} 




















: : Percent of certifications with 
All certifications specified days of unemployment ? 
Aver- 
Type of certification and period Aver- | Aver- age 
Num- age age com- | motel 14 8-13 5-7 
ber pay- | daily pen- days days days 
ment | benefit} sable 
days? 
a for first registration 
riod: 
BE ML + sedasdiasdianicdbaedaed 304 | $18.94 | $3.17 5.97 | 100.0 69.4 _. . 
MIs niin cncancntestanennaveinses 551 20. 35 3. 44 5. 92 100.0 66.1 | ae 
DE ikicnctinnvredcanequanamenn 341 20. 52 3. 33 6. 16 100.0 72.4 > St 
C—O, eae 297 19. 78 3. 32 5. 95 100.0 65.3 ty ees 
OO EEE 293 19. 47 3. 30 5. 90 100.0 66. 2 tae 
GI onndccébentdndedicsondine 444 20. 94 3.39 6.18 100.0 73.6 _ i | eee 
ld ee 904 19. 21 3. 27 5. 87 100.0 52.7 = | en 
Certifications for subsequent registra- 
tion periods: 
SRE Cee nenccnasscsnenantantneses 21 27. 64 2. 86 9. 67 100. 0 90.5 9.5 0.0 
Sh skatncvacnstendesrsiducce 968 29.75 3. 32 8. 96 100.0 74.6 19.8 5.6 
SI cascccscsnseuscesebads 1, 239 29. 14 3. 28 8.88 100. 0 71.9 23.3 4.8 
Es a deusconcusncdendaochadied 1, 208 28. 29 3. 32 8. 52 100.0 67.5 23.8 8.7 
eee & 28. 60 3. 27 8. 75 100. 0 70.3 23.6 6.1 
pO eae 1, 242 26. 44 3. 25 8.14 100.0 61.5 24.9 13.6 
Be | eee 2,012 28, 42 3. 25 8.75 100.0 71.8 21.6 6.6 




















! Data cover only certifications for unemployment 
in the current benefit year. Data for initia] certifi- 
cations in all months and subsequent certifications in 
July are based on a complete tabulation; data for 
subsequent certifications in other months, except 


benefits represented an increase of 17 
percent above December but a drop of 
70 percent compared with January 
1943. As in December, the largest 
concentration was in the Lake Su- 
perior iron-ore shipping centers. The 
net number and amount of benefit 
payments in January were nearly 
twice the December figures. Part of 
the rise was due to delays in the pay- 
ment of some initial claims received in 
December, 

The average payment for initial pe- 
riods of unemployment declined 


total number of certifications and average payment 
for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent sample. 
1 Benefits are payable for each day of unemploy- 
ment in excess of 7 for first registration period and 
in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods, 


slightly, as a rise in the proportion of 
payments to track laborers, who have 
lower base-year earnings than most 
other railroad workers, lowered the 
average daily benefit rate. Payments 
for subsequent periods of unemploy- 
ment increased as the average num- 
ber of compensable days rose. 

During the month 960 benefit ac- 
counts were opened, and 40 accounts 
were exhausted. In the 7 months 
ending with January, 3,400 accounts 
were opened, compared with 13,700 a 
year earlier. 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, 
and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1942-44 
































1943-44 1942-43 
Period _ Benefit payments 2 anou Benefit payments 2 

ip pplica- pplica- : 

E lacements| “tions 1 Claims Placements] “tions 1 Claims 

| Number | Amount Number | Amount 

SRP VOM ...ccccccccccccccccsconcs | 299, 589 5, 178 16, 254 11, 678 $301, 037 88, 565 19, 216 75, 423 58,680 | $1, 261, 665 

July.............-cnce ve 29, 271 1, 024 2, 034 1, 213 29, 123 15, 628 6, 642 | 11, 134 7, 263 148, 236 
ME oc ccncccncccccccescccsencs 36, 090 697 2, 006 1, 565 40, 342 12, 922 3, 213 12, 407 10, 268 218, 762 
EE sciancnacnscnssnsssunses 26, 688 449 2, 036 1, 576 41, 951 11,315 1, 865 11, 566 9, 265 203, 740 
Cs ncddnndacnccnadscesesness 29, 246 470 1, 963 1, 452 38, 020 9, 404 1, 293 10, 913 8, 642 187, 418 
BRO intnccasesnsssnscosucen 38, 322 491 2, 111 1, 510 39, 960 8, 097 1, 303 8, 673 6, 989 153, 474 
nn 77, 314 1, 333 2, 813 1, 470 37, 917 15, 493 3, 027 9, 816 7, 355 151, 625 
SOMIEY . ccncccncccccosecccccosess 62, 653 714 3, 291 2, 892 73, 724 15, 706 1, 873 10, 914 8, 898 198, 410 




















1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 


2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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Social Security 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Under the Social 
Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, January 1944 


During January monthly benefits 
in force increased 2 percent in num- 
ber and in the total amount payable. 
The number of awards was 16 per- 
cent above that in December; the 
number of terminations, 40 percent 
higher. The number of termina- 
tions was higher than for any previ- 
ous month, both in total and for 
every type of benefit except widow’s 
current and child’s. The number of 
terminations may be expected to 
move generally upward for an in- 
definite period, as it is roughly pro- 
portionate to the number of monthly 
benefits on the rolls. Such factors 
as seasonal variations in mortality 
and treatment of the administrative 
work load may, however, cause sharp 
month-to-month fluctuations in the 
number of benefits terminated. At 
the end of January, the roll included 
nearly 901,000 persons at the monthly 


rate of $16.4 million; the benefits 
of 765,000 were in current-payment 
status at a monthly rate of $13.8 
million. 

The proportion of benefits in con- 
ditional-payment status, which rose 
almost continuously from February 
1942 to October 1943, declined from 
15.4 percent at the end of October 
1943 to 14.8 percent at the end of 
January 1944. 

During January, monthly benefits 
in conditional-payment status de- 
creased in number as well as in pro- 
portion to the total in force. Most 
of the decline was due to the with- 
drawal of older workers from covered 
employment. Widow’s current 
benefits in conditional-payment 
status comprised about the same 
proportion of those in force in Jan- 
uary as in December, and the pro- 
portion of child’s benefits in condi- 
tional-payment status decreased only 
slightly. 

During the first 9 months of 1943 
the number of suspension actions ef- 
fected for primary beneficiaries was 
about two-fifths greater than the 
number of reinstatement actions. 
Since October, however, the rein- 


Chart 1.—Amount of monthly benefits and 
lump-sum payments certified, January 
1940-—January 1944 ' 


WLLIONS OF DOLLARS 
ad T 


























sations 
made were for lump-sum payments under the 1935 
act. The primary, supplementary, and survivor 
benefits, begun in 1940, are monthly payments. 
Supplementary benefits include wife’s and child’s 
benefits; survivor’s benefits include widow’s, 
widow’s current, child’s, and parent’s benefits. 


1 Prior to January 1940 the only certifi 


statements have increased, and sus- 
spensions decreased to such an extent 
that reinstatements effected for pri- 
mary beneficiaries during January 
outnumbered suspensions by about 
two-fifths. 

More than $14.4 million was certi- 
fied for monthly benefits in January, 
2.4 percent more than in December 
and 24 percent more than in January 
1943. Certifications of lump-sum 
death payments were 7.9 percent 
above the figure for the preceding 
month and 13.5 percent above that 
a year earlier. 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force! in each payment status, * actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of 


benefit, January 1944 


{Current month’s data corrected to Feb. 14, 1944] 





















































rt ow? . - 
Total Primary Wife's Child’s Widow’s | ' ane Y Parent's 
Status of benefit and action | es 
a j | 
| Num- Num- yum- - ‘i 
co Amount — Amount —_ Amount | |Num- | Amount st Amount| um Amount | .~ ~¥ Amount 
a — = = | tial = oa —s 
' | | 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1943_............- 885, 393 $16, 143, 0NS|379, 2AS $8, 832, 515/109, 350 $1, 354, 64 250, 401 $3, O80, 910/46, 876 $945, 452/95, 195 $1, 876, ad 4,013 
Current-payment status. ......... 747.816 13, 509, 790/306, 161 7, 171,365) 92,174 1,151, 158 220,230 2,822, 182/46,133, 929, 802) 70, 171| 1, 383, 536) 3, 947 
Deferred-payment status.......... 3, 148 59,201) 1,924 41. 101 373 4, 409 430 5, 368 127 3, 194| 287 5, 028 7 
Conditional-payment status 1134, 429 §=2, 571. 017) 71,183 1,620,049) 16,803 199,097 21.031; 253, 360 616 12, 456/24, 737 488, 300) 59 
| ELE THIS 1113,952 =2, 141, 375) 62,293 1,376, 327) 14, 137 162, 665, 17. 805 212. 912 422) 8, 372) 19, 240 380, 397] 55 
A EE | 20, 477) 432, 642) 8,890 243,712) 2, 666 36,432, 3, 226 40, 448 194} 4, 084) 5, 497 107, 903 4 
Actions during January 1944: | | | 
Benefits awarded _............... 23, 803 447,153) 7,846 198, 370} 2, 985) 39, 342) 7,492 97, 542] 2,119 42,980) 3, 276 67, 767 85 1,152 
Entitlements terminate | pees: 8, 236) 148,495) 2,955 69,985) 1, 500) 18,348) 2,215 29, 367 °66 5, 080) 1, 253 25, 089 47 626 
Net adjustments ¢ ‘4 -6 l, 179) -5 —57 7 -9 —5 912| --2 —21 7| 338 1| 16 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1944 1900, 954) 16, 442, 845 384, 154) 8. 960, 843/110, 833) 1, 375, 649/255, 943) 3, 149, 997/18, 727] 983, 331/97, 225) 1, 919, 880 
Current-payment status_.......... 1764, $61) 13,831, 779,312, 588) 7, 330, 578) 94, 066) 1, 176, 269/234, 392] 2, 890, 258/47, 947| 966, 872/71, 681} 1, 415, 481 
Deferred-payment status = | 3, 347| 63,448 2,026 14, 018 396) 4, 827 467 5, 695 149 3, 626 293 5, 207 
Conditional-payment status .._.....|132,946| 2, 547,627 69,530 1, 586,247' 16, 37 1} 194, 553) 21, 104 254, 044 631 12, 833}25, 251 499, 192 
Suspended , I 12, 232) 2,111,320 60,775 1,346,155, 12,71 158, 304| 17, 774 212, 070 425 8, 506) 19, 489 385, 591 
Frozen... ‘ 20, 714) 436,307, 8, 755 240,092) 2, 657) 36, ~ 3, 330 41, 974 206 4, 327) 5, 762! 113, 601 
| | | | 
Payments certified in January §......... |--=22- \° 16, 031, 377! ....... | 7, 564, 669 ....... 1, 219, -— a 3, 061, ead — 994, 512)...... 1, 551, 919 




















1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see foot- 


note 3), cumulative from January 1940. 


? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount which is less than current-month’s benefit. 


in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit 
in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; 
if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 
otherwise it is a frozen,benefit. 


Benefit 


prior to January 1940). 


3 Benefits are terminated when a bencficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions 

5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; 

® Includes $1,581,546 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $2,095 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 


includes retroactive payments. 


paid 
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Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act* 


Monthly benefits in force on Jan- 
uary 31 numbered 163,000, at a total 
monthly rate of $10.5 million (table 
1). A net amount of $11.2 million, 
including retroactive payments and 
lump-sum death benefits, was certi- 
fied to the Treasury in the month. 


Employee annuities ——Of the appli- 
cations for employee annuities re- 
ceived in the latter half of 1943, 86 
percent were for annuities with be- 
ginning dates either retroactive or 
less than 6 months in the future 
(table 2). The remainder were ap- 
plications filed 6 months or more in 
advance of retirement. Applications 
filed by employees still in service who 
did not indicate when they intended 
to retire probably belonged in the 
latter group. 

Most of the advance applications 
were made by individuals claiming 
age annuities. Individuals forced to 
quit work because of disability can- 
not readily plan their retirement in 
advance; on the contrary, they fre- 
quently do not give up, for some time, 
the thought of returning to service 
and do not request an annuity until 
there is no doubt that they can no 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board. 





longer work. Awards to more than 
half the disabled applicants had be- 
ginning dates 2 months prior to the 
date of filing, the earliest permitted. 

Applications for employee annuities 
numbered 1,631 in January and cer- 
tifications, 1,537. By far the largest 
number of deaths ever recorded for 
a single month was reported to the 
Board—1,236. The figure for Jan- 
uary usually represents a peak, since 
deaths are more numerous in Decem- 
ber than in any other month and are 
usually recorded a month after they 
occur. At the end of the month 137,- 
000 employee annuitants were on the 
rolls, with an average monthly benefit 
of $66.38. 


Pensions.—Death removed 408 pen- 
sioners from the rolls in January, the 
largest number for any month since 
March 1941. The number of pensions 
in force at the end of the month was 
22,400, and the average benefit pay- 
able, $59.08. 

Survivor payments—On January 
31 the Board was paying 3,559 sur- 
vivor annuities at an average monthly 
rate of $31.90, and 573 death-benefit 
annuities at an average of $35.17. 
Lump-sum death benefits were certi- 
fied during the month to survivors 
of 1,028 deceased employees, of whom 
50 had already been awarded em- 
ployee annuities. The average pay- 
ment was $382.98. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Applications for employee annuities received, by number 
of months between official filing date and beginning date and by type of annuity claimed, 


July-December 1943 } 



































Age annuities Disability annuities 
Calend hb ae 30 P Less thi 
alendar months years ss than 30 
from official filing 65 or over Under 65 service years’ service 
date to beginning date 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber Percent ber Percent ber Percent ber Percent ber Percent 
A vs icsend 10, 319 100.0 7, 003 100.0 491 100.0 2,113 100.0 611 100.0 
22. 5 796 11.3 57 11.6 1, 087 61.5 347 56.8 
10.2 544 7.8 30 6.1 402 19.0 72 11.8 
18.4 1, 294 18.5 110 22.4 413 19.6 74 12.1 
13.4 1, 154 16.5 105 21.4 100 4.7 19 3.1 
11.7 1, 083 15.4 71 14.5 44 2.1 7 1.1 
9.8 923 13.2 65 13. 2 19 9 6 1.0 
2.4 216 3.1 18 3.7 5 2 8 1.3 
9 83 1.2 4 8 1 (4) 2 .3 
3.8 313 4.5 11 2.2 0 0 50 8.2 
6.9 597 8.5 20 4.1 42 2.0 26 4.3 
































1 Probable beginning date based on evidence 
in application. 


2 Includes 99 disability annuities, service unknown, 
and 2 age annuities, age unknown. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 


class of benefit, January 1944 ' 








Employee annuities 


Pensions to former 


Survivor annuities |Death-benefit annuities? 









































Total carrier pensioners 
Period and action 
| Number Amount | Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount | Number Amount 
7 | | 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1943............| 163,161 | $10, 516, 995 136,245 | $9,037,173 | 22,788 | $1,346, 290 3, 545 $113, 096 583 $20, 435 
During January 1944: | 
Initial certifications...............| 1, 628 | 109, 074 1, 537 105, 887 0 0 34 1, 062 57 2, 124 
Terminations by death (deduct)__|__1, 733 | 107, 790 1, 236 80, 637 408 24, 060 22 685 67 2, 406 
In force as of Jan. 31, 1944......---.-- | 163, 039 10, 518, 551 | 136,533 | 9,063,011 | 22,374 1, 321, 839 3, 559 113, 546 573 20, 153 
Total payments (net)............-----|----------| #11, 180, 655 |.......--- | 9, 333, 895 |.....-.--- 1, 308, 125 |.........- 115, 600 |.......... 25, 728 
| } 


| 











1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, not 
for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death are for 
period in which not ice of death was received, not for period in which beneficiary 
died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by death; they are 


adjusted for recertifi cations, reinstatements, and terminations for reasons other 
than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from disability, commutation 
to lump-sum payment). 


Certifications are reported on an accounting-month 





basis ended on approximately the 20th, terminations are reported through the 
10th, and total payments are on calendar-month basis. Cents omitted. 

2In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Terminations 
include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which death- 
benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 Includes $402,115 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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Social Security 





Social and Economic Data 


Income Payments 
to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in 
January total $12.7 billion, 1.2 per- 
cent more than in December and 15.6 
percent above the amount for Jan- 
uary 1943 (table 1). The increase 
from December was most marked for 
entrepreneurial income—2.5 percent 
as compared with 1.0 percent for 
dividends and interest and only 0.6 
percent for wages and salaries. 

Compensation of employees, which 
accounted for 71 percent of all in- 
come payments for the month, was 
16 percent more than in January a 
year ago, but its proportion in the 
total was unchanged; entrepreneurial 
income and dividends and interest 
were 13 and 14 percent above the Jan- 
uary 1943 levels. 

The amount of public aid pay- 
ments—$79 million in direct relief— 
was the same in December and Jan- 
uary but was 4.8 percent less than 
direct relief payments in January 
1943, because of decreases in general 
assistance and aid to dependent 
children. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments—$148 million—rose 2.1 percent 
from December and 6.5 percent from 
January 1943. Government allow- 
ances to dependents of members of 
the armed forces, exceeding social in- 
surance and related payments for the 
first time, amounted to $153 million in 
January, 173 percent more than in 
January 1943. 

Payments under the selected social 
insurance and related programs in- 
creased slightly to a total of $81.1 mil- 
lion (table 2). The gradual growth of 
the retirement programs and the rel- 
atively sharp increase in unemploy- 
ment insurance payments, which is to 
be expected at this time of the year, 
were sufficient to cancel some of the 
previous drop in the latter and bring 
total payments slightly above the 
level of January 1943. State unem- 
ployment compensation expenditures, 
however, were still 57 percent below 
that level, though 23 percent above the 
December figure. Similarly, railroad 


unemployment insurance payments 
were 63 percent less than in January 


1943, despite a rise of 77 percent from 
December. Unemployment benefits 
accounted for 6.6 percent of all Jan- 
uary payments under the selected 
programs; the proportion for Decem- 
ber was 5.5 percent and for January 
1943, 15.4 percent. 

Retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivor payments totaled 10 percent 
more than in January 1943. Monthly 
retirement payments under the So- 
cial Security Act had moved up 19 
percent and the number of benefici- 
aries increased 17 percent. Monthly 
retirement and disability payments 
under the veterans’ program rose 7.0 
percent, with a 6.5-percent increase 
in the number of beneficiaries. Over 
the same period, monthly payments 
to survivors increased 33 percent 
under the social security program, 10 
percent under the veterans’ program, 
and 4.8 percent under the railroad re- 
tirement system. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, 


Of the total retirement, disability, 
and survivor payments in January 
1944, 22 percent was paid under the 
Social Security Act in comparison 
with 19 percent a year earlier. 

The retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivor payments were distributed 
among approximately 2 million bene- 
ficiaries. Lump-sum payments of 
$2.9 million were made to 16,500 sur- 
vivors. The 772,000 monthly bene- 
ficiaries under the social security pro- 
gram represent slightly more than 
482,000 families. The number of 
beneficiaries receiving monthly pay- 
ments under the railroad and civil- 
service retirement programs—241,000 
—closely approximate the number of 
families which received benefits, since 
these programs do not provide supple- 
‘mentary benefits for wives and chil- 
dren of retired workers. The 987,000 
monthly beneficiaries of the Veterans 
Administration program represent 
about 909,000 families. The $5.3 mil- 
lion paid in unemployment benefits 
went to 85,300 beneficiaries. 


by specified period, 1936-44 * 


[In millions; data corrected to Mar. 6, 1944] 














| | —- | 
Public aid ; 
| — Entrepre- Social | 
pen-| neurial sg CRETE ei a 
Calendar year and Total? sation of | income, — mee ee ey 
month — employ- | net rents,! , ®" 7 , jandrelated) allow- 
*: interest Work Direct pay- ances ? 
| ees $ xs relief 4 relief 5 | ments® 
| $68,024 | $40,027 | $13,003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 | 
SN atid ihievincehataintaionte | 72,365 44,689 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 836  }] =e 
+e 66,135 | 40,845 12. 369 8, 233 2,094 1, 008 1, 529 
 - See 70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 1, 616 
eee 76, 472 | 48, 309 14, 484 9,175 1, 577 1, 098 1,801 }....- 
——EeeEEEE 92, 229 60, 356 18, 139 9, 653 1, 213 1,112 1, 737 
Sree 115, 506 79, 427 23, 145 9, 331 586 1, 061 1, 823 $122 
eS 142,075 | 100, 523 27, 798 10, 043 58 940 1, 686 1,020 
1943 
SRS 11,013 | 7.773 2, 151 791 19 83 139 56 
 _ eESeES 11, 236 7,913 2, 231 799 15 81 139 58 
Di umithasinencnet 11, 448 8, 007 2, 340 806 11 78 141 64 
/ ESR 11,614 8, 140 2, 364 813 7 77 138 75 
eee 11, 680 8, 220 2, 348 820 4 76 138 74 
June 11, 826 8, 357 2, 341 828 2 77 140 80 
July 11, 930 8, 457 2, 334 837 0 78 140 83 
August... 12, 066 8, 524 2, 388 847 0 77 140 sy 
September...........-- 12, 067 8, 612 2, 280 859 0 78 142 95 
|” SERIES 5 12, 207 8, 707 2, 309 870 0 78 142 100 
November.. .....-.---- 12, 401 8, 844 2, 344 881 0 78 142 112 
December... .........- 12, 587 8, 969 2, 368 892 0 79 145 134 
1944 
IE nsnccdtcwnsad 12, 735 9, 026 2, 427 901 0 79 148 153 





























1Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

21 Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 
1936-42 see October 1943 Bulletin; January payment 
is $1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
rela programs. Includes industrial pensions and 
payments to ’ armed forces. 

4 Earnings — employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Fie des earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects finan from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in com- 
pensation of employees. 


5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence pay- 
ments certified by Farm Security Administration. 

¢ Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, 
and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, workmen’s 
compensation, State unemployment compensation, 
and railroad vee py insurance. 

7 Government tion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Veterans and Their Survivors, Se- 
lected Characteristics in 1942-43 


Nearly 622,000 veterans were receiv- 
ing monthly payments for disability 
or age on June 30, 1943, and 312,000 
survivors were receiving payments 
based on the service of 239,000 de- 
ceased veterans. Compensation for 
service-connected disabilities was 
being paid to 7,218 veterans of the 
current war; a year earlier there were 
152. Despite this increase, which 
forecasts the eventual load to be an- 
ticipated from the present war, and 
a smaller increase for members of the 
Regular Establishment, the total 
number of living veterans on the rolls 
was slightly less than a year earlier 
(table 4). The recently issued Annual 


Report of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for the fiscal year 1942- 
43 permits a summary of some char- 
acteristics of the beneficiary group, to 
supplement the regular monthly data 
on number of beneficiaries and 
amount of payments included regu- 
larly in the BULLETIN. 

Data on age are available for 613,- 
000 living veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, World Wars I and II, 
and the Regular Establishment; to- 
gether, these veterans constituted 
nearly 99 percent of all veterans who 
were receiving monthly payments at 
the end of the fiscal year. Of these 
veterans as a group, 41 percent were 
less than 50 years of age and 81 per- 
cent less than 65. The Spanish- 
American War veterans, one-fourth 


of whom were under age 65, averaged 
67 years. World War I veterans aver- 
aged 50 years, and only 1.5 percent 
were 65 or older. No veteran of World 
War II had reached age 65; 72 per- 
cent were under 30 and the average 
age was 28 years. Veterans receiving 
benefits on the basis of peacetime 
service in the Regular Establishment 
showed a considerable range in ages; 
they averaged 40 years, and only 2.9 
percent were 65 years or more. 
Unlike payments under the other 
retirement and disability programs 
shown in table 2, veterans’ payments 
are based largely on disability rather 
than age. In fact, provision for bene- 
fits based on age has not been enacted 
for service in wars subsequent to the 
Spanish-American War, and the 


Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-44} 


[In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 11, 1944] 










































| Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 
Unemployment insur- 
| Monthly retirem i ‘ ance payments 
a lity pooneent yy dis- Survivor payments Re- 
| funds 
Calend to em- | 
amie | Total | | | Monthly Lump-sum pereee | State | Rail- 
| Total | coi.) | Rail- | Civil | Veter- Federal | Unem- | road 
Seeu- | ,faad_| Service| ans Rail- | Vet Rail- | Civil | Veter- |, ivi oe | ee 
tity | Retire-| Com- |Admin-| Social | Totq | ‘ene | Social | fag | servi service 5} Total | Me | ae 
} mons | uel | tetvee cu. | 208 ans | Sey. | roa rvice} ans com- | men 
| Act? | ‘acts | sion? | ton? | rit Retire- | Admin-| “yj; Retire- | Com- | Admin- pensa- | Insur- 
: P ‘4 7 | Ment | istra- | 4 7, » | ment | mis- | istra- tion ance 
*s Act‘ | tion ® . Act‘ | sion’ | tion laws"! | Actia 
$461, 760 $458, 765). ....... $683) $51, 630)$299, 001/._...... $2] ee See $4,062} $3,395| $2, 864 $131] 
505, 143) 499, 532)........| 40,001] 53, 694) 299, 660]........ 444; 96,370) $1, 278/......-.- 4, 401 3,684; 3,479 2, 132) 
972, 926) 575, 814) ----| 96, 766) 56,118) 301, 277|_....... 1, 383; 101,492) 10,478 $291 . 3, 405 3, 326) 393, 786) 
-|1, 046, 006} 608, 095)_....... 107, 282} 58,331) 307, 512/..._.... 1, 451| 109,192} 13, 896 1, 926 4,952) 3,553 2, 846) 435. 065 
-|1, 191, 908} 654, 042) $21, 075) 114, 166] 62,019) 317,851) $7, 784 1, 448) 105, 696) 11,736) 2,497) 5,810) 3,960) 3,277) 534,589 
1, 089, 832) 726,631) 55, 141/ 119,913) 64, 320, 561} 25, 454 1, 559) 111,799; 13,328 3, 421 6, 170 4,352) 4,615) 358, 586) ¢ 
1, 137, 074| 780,364} 80, 304! 122, 806 68, 115) 325,265) 41,702} 1,603) 111,193) 15,034) 4,114) 6,108) 4,120) 6,357) 350,353 
928, se 837,427) 97, 257| 125,185) 72,961) 331,350] 57,763 1, 681} 116,133! 17,830} 5,560) 7,344) 4,364) 10,809) 890, 56: 
80, 392) 67,307; 7,464) 10,302} 5,913] 27,310) 4,171 135} 9,423 1, 395 313 538 343 701; 12,384 
79, 208} 67, 763 7, 623) 10,364) 6,941) 27,293) 4,308 138} 9,332) 1,453 421 547 342 408} 11,038 
80, 532) 68,778 7,781; 10,386 5,968} 27,416) 4,492 140} 9, 445 1, 672 414 627 435 870) 10,887 
77, 138} 68,880) 7,871) 10,106) 5,985) 27,410) 4,615 128) 9, 530 1, 635: 517 668 417 781 7, 475 
76, 515) 69, 171 7, 97 10,114) 6,022 ,449| 4,735 128} 9, 549 1, 665 565 601 367 907 , 437 
75, 849) 69,288) 8,004) 10,432) 6,067] 27,456) 4,770 143; 9,480) 1,398 513 629 395 571 5, 990 
76,115) 69,702} 8,193) 10,447) 6,087] 27,820) 4,824 143} 9, 309 1, 418 517 578 367 817 5, 594 
75, 629) 69, 511 8, 262} 10,565} 6,095) 27,307) 4,912 148; 9, 427 1, 416 470 565 342 886; 5,234 5, 191 43 
76, 497; 70, 475| 8,358) 10,602) 6,180) 27,393 5, 056) 142} 9,845 1, 434 483 644 339 1,544, 4,477) 4,433 44 
75,924; 71,376) 8,471) 10,609) 6,195) 27,716) 5,174 146; 10,200) 1,433 465 625 341 957; 3,591) 3,546 44 
76,421; 71,926; 8,566) 10,615) 6,228) 28,204 284 142; 10,244 1, 442 437 419 18 343 915; 3,582) 3,540 42 
79,020) 73, 250) 8,686) 10,643) 6,280) 28,574) 5,422 148} 10,349 1, 468 445 902} 13333 1,453} 4,316) 4,274 42 
81, “ 74,011 8, 880) 10,637 6, 319) 1329, 213 5, 568 141) 1910, 371 1, 584 402 563 13 333 1, 738 5, 346 5, 271 75 


















































1 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. 
Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including retro- 
active payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and Veterans 
Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; State unemployment in- 
surance payments are checks issued by State agencies. Totals are sums of un- 
rounded figures, therefore may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 

2 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

§ Represents primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. 

4 Amounts certified, minus cancellations. Monthly payments to survivors 
nclude annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
ideath-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

5 Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and disability 
fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability 
fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disahility fund administered by Civil 





Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities 
to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 estimated on 
basis of fiscal-year data. 

¢ Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments. 

7 Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
estimated. 

§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

* Represents survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937-August 1939, 
payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not sur- 
vivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

11 Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures unad- 
usted. 

; 12 1941, 1942, and 1943 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries 
of overpayments; monthly figures unadjusted. 

13 Preliminary estimate. 


Partly 
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Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 
1938—January 1944 
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Spanish-American War veterans re- 
ceiving such payments at the end of 
the fiscal year—46,800—constituted 


only 7.5 percent of all living veterans. 
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They made up a third of the group 
receiving payments for service in the 
Spanish-American War; of the 93,200 
receiving disability benefits, all but 


1,300 had non-service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

Among veterans of World War I, on 
the other hand, 342,000 or 80 percent 
were receiving benefits for service- 
connected disabilities; of these, 97 
percent had disabilities classified as 
permanent, and 10 percent, as per- 
manent total. All the 85,000 veterans 
with non-service-connected disabili- 
ties were rated as permanently and 
totally disabled. This group is in- 
creasing steadily with the advancing 
age of the group and the consequent 
rise in hazards of illness and dis- 
ability. 

All payments to veterans of World 
War II were based on service-con- 
nected disabilities, and about 28 per- 
cent of the group were rated totally 
‘disabled. The greatest incidence of 
disability was at age 25, and their 
average age was about 28 years. 

The average of all monthly benefits 
awarded for age or disability was 
$43.39 at the end of June 1943, just 
what it had been in June 1942. Classi- 
fied by wars, the average was higher 
for almost every classification, but 


Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, January 1943—January 1944 


[In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 11, 1944] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries | 


Unemployment 
insurance 





Employ- 











| Monthly retirement and disability ie the I beneficiaries 
beneficiaries Survivor beneficiaries Cn 
: a |} celving 
, | refunds 
Year yy | Monthly Lump-sum & |} on State | Roitroad 
mon Railroad | Civil | | leaving unem- Seo 
Social Retire- <= ———_ Reliroad | | Ren . Cten | Federal | ployment ‘I ana 
Security ment ommis-} Adminis- ailroad | yop cranc 1.20) | Railroad| Civil |y.....,.} civil compen- |f-" 
Act! Act? sion? | tration + | ,°°C!@l | “Retire. | Veterans| Social | Retire- | Service | VeteFaMS| service» | ‘sation | tnsurance 
Security | “ment Adminis- Security | “ment | Commis-| 44minis- laws 10 Act 
Act § Act ® tration | Act | Act sion tration | 
| 
| | 
358. 4 154.9 72.8 622. 8 262. 3 3.8 311.5 9.8 1.0 0.7 3.7 10.0 226. 8 4.0 
364. 6 155. 4 73.4 622.0 269.7 3.9 311.2 10. 2 1.3 of 3.7 9.3 208. 6 3.5 
369. 9 155.4 73.7 621.0 279.2 3.9 311.9 11.9 1.2 8 4.4 14.8 181.5 2.6 
375.1 155. 6 74.0 620.8 288. 2 3.9 312.2 11.8 1.4 1.0 4.1 13.1 131.2 1.9 
380. 6 155. 6 74.4 621.9 297.2 3.9 313.4 11.9 1.6 9 3.8 | 13.0 119.5 1.0 
383. 9 156.0 74.8 623.0 302.9 4.0 314.8 10.0 1.4 9 3.8 | 12.2 100.3 | a 
390. 7 156. 3 74.7 624.8 307.0 4.0 313. 1 10.2 1.4 9 3.7 20.9 90.6 | 5 
393. 9 157.1 75.1 627.0 312.4 4.1 313.9 10. 2 1.3 .8 3.2 | 22.3 | 88.8 | af 
397.3 157.7 75.5 629. 1 321.5 4.1 315. 6 10.2 1.3 1.0 3.5 | 27.5 | 74.5 | | 
401.3 158. 1 76.0 633.7 329. 5 4.1 318.4 10.1 1.2 1.3 3.4 | 17.3 | 60.7 ot 
405. 9 158. 6 76.6 640. 1 336. 9 4.1 320. 5 10. 2 1.2 | 8 3.4 18.4 | 56.4 me 
411.4 159.0 76.8 648. 6 344. 4.1 322.7 10.5 1.2 14 3.3 | 25.6 | 64.4 of 
419.3 158.9 77.5 663.1 352.8 4.1 323. 4 11.2 1.0 1.0 3.3 29.8 84.0 1.3 









































1 Ereeary beneficiaries and their wives and children for whom benefits were 
certi \ 

2 Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 
annuitants. 

3 See table 2, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities of 
persons reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 
1942. 

4 Veterans receiving pensions and compensation. 

§ Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

* Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll as of 
20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities 
are ae oe but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are 
counted as 1. 


7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account pay- 
ments were made during month. 

8 For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received pay- 
ments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, deceased 
wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month ended on 
20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who died hefore 
retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose survivors 
received payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or other persons 
entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with burial of deceased 
veterans. 

® See table 2, footnote 5, for programs covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

il Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemployment 
in a 14-day registration period. 
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veterans receiving the highest aver- 
age benefits are steadily decreasing 
in number. The permanent-partial 
disability cases of World War I—a 
steadily increasing group which con- 
stituted almost half of all veterans 
receiving payments at the end of 
June 1943—received an average 
monthly benefit of $32.96; their rela- 
tively low average results from the 
fact that, for 3 out of 5, the disability 
is rated as less than 30 percent. The 
average for veterans disabled in World 
War II was $39.76. 

Dependents of deceased veter- 
ans.—Of the 312,000 survivors on the 
rolls in June 1943, 51 percent were 
widows, 22 percent were children, and 
27 percent were parents of veterans. 
The claims of the survivors were 
based on the service of 239,000 de- 
ceased veterans, an average of 1.31 
survivors per case. Although the 
number of cases increased 1.0 per- 
cent from June 1942, the total num- 
ber of dependents decreased 0.1 per- 
cent. The number of children receiv- 
ing benefits dropped 6.5 percent, pri- 
marily because of the age limitation 
for eligibility, while the number of 
widows and parents on the rolls in- 
creased 1.0 and 3.4 percent, respec- 
tively. The monthly value of all 
benefits was $38.93 per case and $29.78 
per dependent. 


Dependents of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, World WarsI 
and II, and the Regular Establish- 
ment totaled 276,000, of whom 126,000 
were widows. Of the widows, 77 per- 
cent were the sole beneficiary of the 
veteran and 20 percent were receiving 
payments jointly with children but no 
other dependents of the veteran. 
Monthly benefits paid these widows 
ranged from $29.97 for those who were 
the sole beneficiary of a veteran with 
non-service-connected disability—56 
percent of all widows—to $57.96 for 
widows with children whose payments 
were based on a service-connected 
death—only 9 percent. All the 84,532 
parents receiving benefits were de- 
pendents of veterans who died of serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. Benefits 
for mothers alone and fathers alone, 
63 percent of the parent group, aver- 
aged slightly more than $43; mothers 
and fathers receiving a joint payment, 
30 percent of the group, averaged 
$48.59. 

Pensions at an average monthly 
rate of $48.42 were being paid to de- 
pendents of 8,136 veterans of World 
War II who had died from service- 
connected injury or disease; more 
than half of these payments—56 per- 
cent—went to parents alone, 38 per- 
cent to widows and children, and the 
rest to a combination of both groups 


Table 4.—Number of living veterans receiving monetary benefits ' and deceased veterans 
on whose account dependents were receiving compensation or pensions as of June 30, 
1942 and 1943, and total disbursements during fiscal years 1941-42 and 1942-43, by 






































period of service 
| 1942-43 1941-42 
ari viae | 
Period of service Number on | Disbursements} Number on 
roll, June 30,| during fiscal | roll, June 30,| during fiscal 
1943 year 1942 year 
| 
ik ndks Stmduinnnwcetnhdiebidain du iad | 860, 080 $442, 360, 320 859, 694 $431, 283, 710 
Living veterans_ ee Ae eee 621, 572 329, 574, 733 623, 659 320, 373, 510 
Deceased veterans..............-...-.-------- 5 112, 785, 587 236, 035 110, 910, 200 
War of 1812: Deceased veterans__......_____- 1 240 1 240 
Mexican War: Deceased veterans. --._.-_.-- 82 49, 324 95 54, 966 
 “_, Sere ae = 4, 794 2, 408, 854 5, 389 2, 663, 535 
Living veterans__......-- mule = 1, 475 1, 156, 236 1,713 1, 332, 595 
Deceased veterans._.....................- 3, 319 1, 252, 618 3, 676 1, 330, 940 
beta ibccsbcihcocbbidatinusilnie 33, 177 16, 553, 415 38, 689 19, 525, 453 
Living NN oo a 625 870, 565 975 1, 340, 515 
Deceased veterans... EES 32, 552 15, 682, 850 37,714 18, 184, 938 
Spanish-American War- -._. 204, 484 122, 988, 548 209, 833 125, 674, 153 
SO ares) 140, 093 99, 457, 260 146, 886 102, 692, 905 
Deceased veterans.............-..- ost 64, 391 23, 531, 288 62, 947 22, 981, 248 
World War I_. sittin oka a ----| 545, 330 270, 956, 693 550, 929 263, 870, 651 
ms veterans_ ane mekaehauiiert 428, 964 208, 107, 228 432, 409 199, 371, 996 
Deceased veterans__..................-..- 116, 366 62, 849, 465 | 118, 520 64, 498, 655 
World War II_- i 15, 354 6, 590, 882 | 1, 246 200, 788 
Living veterans_ 7, 218 2, 820, 618 293 11, 913 
Deceased veterans... __- 8, 136 3, 770, 264 1, 153 188, 875 
Regular Establishment__-_- | 56, 858 22, 812, 364 | 53, 512 19, 293, 923 
Living veterans ee és 43, 197 17, 162, 827 | 2 41, 583 15, 623, 585 
Deceased veterans...............-.- aa 13, 661 5, 649, 537 | 11, 929 3, 670, 338 
1 Excludes insurance and adjusted compensation. in 1941-42. In 1942-43, reserve officers are classified 


259 retired reserve officers of World War II are 
included with data for the Regular Establishment 


with World War II veterans. 


of dependents. The average age at 
death of World War II veterans was 
about 26 years. 

The lower average benefit for wid- 
OWS, aS compared with parents, re- 
flects the provisions in effect through- 
out 1942-43, which gave smaller 
benefits to widows under 50 than to 
those 50 years or older. With the 
elimination of this differential and 
the adoption of higher rates under 
Public Law No. 144, effective in July 
1943, the average benefits of widows 
will increase.’ 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Receipts 


Social security tax receipts in Janu- 
ary amounted to 1.7 percent of total 
Federal receipts, as compared with 
6.2 percent in January 1943. The siz- 
able decline in this proportion re- 
sulted from the fact that total re- 
ceipts were 237 percent larger than 
in the previous January, while social 
security collections were 6 percent 
smaller (table 1). For the first 7 
months of the current fiscal year, so- 
cial security collections represented 
3.1 percent of total Federal receipts. 

Federal insurance contributions in 
January ($33.8 million) were about 
$3.3 million or 9 percent below the 
amount in January 1943 and $7.7 mil- 
lion less than October collections. 
Receipts under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act ($14.2 million) con- 
sisted mainly of taxes on 1943 pay 
rolls. Although returns for unem- 
ployment taxes on last year’s pay rolls 
were due on January 31, the major 
proportion of the collections is not 
recorded until February. 

Tax receipts under each of the five 
selected social insurance programs 
(table 2) were larger in the first 7 
months of the current fiscal year than 
in the same months of 1942-43. 
About $858 million, or 49.6 percent of 
all social insurance tax collections 
during this period, was included in 
gross receipts of the general and spe- 
cial accounts of the Treasury. The 
remainder consisted of State unem- 
ployment contributions and 90 per- 








1For a summary of recent legislation 
affecting payments and services to vet- 
erans, see the Bulletin, August 1943, pp. 
66-67. 
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cent of the railroad unemployment 
insurance contributions. 


Expenditures 


Total Federal expenditures under 
the Social Security Act and under the 
Railroad Retirement Board, including 
net appropriations and transfers to 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund and the railroad retire- 
ment account, amounted to $124 mil- 


lion in January (table 1), 1.6 percent 
of total Federal expenditures during 
the month. A year earlier this ratio 
was 2.0 percent. Federal expendi- 
tures for all purposes totaled $7.6 bil- 
lion, about 19 percent more than the 
corresponding amount in January 
1943. Aggregate expenditures ex- 
ceeded current receipts from all 
sources by $4.8 billion in January and 
by approximately $30 billion during 


the first 7 months of the fiscal year. 

The public debt of the United States 
rose from $137 billion as of June 30, 
1943, to $171 billion as of January 31. 
Net additional investments acquired 
by the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund and the unemploy- 
ment trust fund during the same pe- 
riod amounted to $1,330 million, or 
3.9 percent of the total increase in the 
public debt. At the end of January, 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In millions] 
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Public debt 




























































































} 
! 
| Receipts of Federal Govern- Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government } | | 
| | > | 
| 
| Under the Under the | | 
Social Secu- | Railroad Re-| é 
| | rity Act tirement Trust | | | 
| | Board ac- | | | 
| counts, | | 
Excess | &te-,® | | Change | —_ } | } 
Rail- Net receipts | &xcess | in | and | U2- Rail- | 
Period | a appro- C+) re- general | sur- | °2- road | 
| ti pria- ceipts | fund | ota | vivors| Ploy- lretire-| All 
| Social | Tent | Ad- | tions Trans- heel (+) or | balance | *° | VIVOTS) ment | ment | other 
Total ! secu | ‘and. | All | -potal:| minis and | fers | All ditures | expen- | wnsur-| trust | ac- 
om |, rity. | anem-| other tra- | trans- | Ad- | to | other (-) ditures trust | fund | count | 
i. f ions tive fers | minis-| rail- (-) fund | 
| oe ex- | toold-| tra- | road 
| tones ® penses} age tive | re- | 
, and and ex- | tire- | | 
grants; survi- | penses| ment } | | 
to vors ac- } } | 
States5) insur- count | } 
| ance | | 
trust 
| fund | | | | 
‘ . | 
Fiscal year: } 
1936-37....| $5,294 | $252; ( $5, 042 | $8, 442 $183 $265 | = $7,993 |—$3, 149 | +$374 —$128 | $36,425 | $267 | ce 
1937-38....| 6,242 | 604 $150 | 5,488 | 7,626 291 387 3 | $146 | 6,799 | —1,384 | +306 —338 | 37, 165 662 | 872 $66 | 3: 
1938-39....| 5,668 | 631 | 109 4, 928 9, 210 342 503 3 107 8,255 | —3, 542 +890 +622 40, 440 | 1,177 | 1, 267 | 67 é 
1939-40....) 5,925 712 126 5, 087 9, 537 7' 539 8 121 8,490 | —3, 612 +137 —947 42, 968 1, 738 | 1,710 79 39, 
1940-41....| 8, 269 788 144 7, 337 | 13,372 447 661 7 124 | 12,133 | —65, 103 —148 +742 48,961 | 2,381 | 2, 27. 74 | 44, 233 
1941-42...) 13, 668 | 1,016 | 178 | 12,474 | 33,265 501 869 10 141 31, 744 |—19, 598 |—3, 506 +358 72, 422 | 3,202 | 3, 139 92 | 65,989 
’ 4 q 1, 289 219 | 21,877 | 79, 282 504 1, 103 8 215 | 77,452 |—55, 897 |—1, 861 | +6,515 | 136, 696 4, 237 | 4, 367 178 | 127,914 
months | 
ended: | } 
January | | | | 
3 942 5,193 | 498 83 4,612 | 14, 560 320 449 6 109 | 13,676 | —9, 367 |—1, 366 +317 60,012 | 2,726 | 2,771 112 54, 403 
anuary | | 
3 943_ 9, 122 | 618 | 107 | 8, 397 | 42, 043 332 564 5 180 | 40, 962 |—382, 921 —993 | +4,732 | 111,069 | 3,645 | 3,717 197 | 103, 510 
anuary | | | | } 
Breces 23,456} 727 131 | 22,598 | 53, 249 322 668 3 228 | 52,028 |—29,793 |—1,438 | +2,732 | 170,659 | 4,768 | 5, 166 333 | 160, 392 
| 
1943 | | | 
January....... 824 51 1 772 | 6,408 56 35 1} 34] 6,282) —5,584| —135 | —2,819 | 111,069 | 3, 645 | 3, 717 
February - .| 1,190 336 8 846 6, 354 25 235 | See 6,093 | —5, 164 —122 | —2, 331 } 114, 024 | 3,632 | 3,97 
March. ... 5, = 6 44 5, 157 7, 355 37 1 1 {....-.| 7,316 | —2, 147 —549 | —1,213 | 115, 507 3, 893 | 3,992 
April... , 555 47 3 1, 505 7, 507 59 41 35 7,371 | —5, 952 +48 +8, 438 | 129,849 | 3,880 | 4,016 
May. 1 742 | 276 6; 1,460 7, 697 37 262 Ss = 7,398 | —5, 955 —39 | +71 135, 913 | 3,880 | 4, 285 | 
June.... 4, 569 6 51 4, 512 8, 327 15 (*) 1 |....--| 8,311 | —3, 758 206 | —3. 180 | 136,696 | 4, 237 | 4,367 | 
pees | 2,048 47 1 2, 7, 153 58 41 7) 161 6,893 | —5, 105 —635 | —912 | 141, 524 | 4,224 | 4,405 
August__...... | 3,005 | 205 15 | 2,695 7, 901 52 i eee | 7,565 | —4, 896 +131 | —2,231 | 144,059 | 4,224 | 4,708 
September.....| 5, 448 | 4 49 | 5,395 7, 535 32 (@) oe Enndos | 7,503 | —2, 087 —410 +11, 794 | 158,349 | 4,499 | 4,740 
October. _....- | 2,069 | 45 | 1| 2,023 7, 495 57 39 (7) 34 7, 365 —5, 426 —132 | +1, 139 | 165,047 | 4,499 | 4,768 33% 
November.....| 2, 370 234 | 8/| 2,078; 8,110 40 271 i ee 7, 79 —5,7 +290 | —4,338 | 166,158 | 4,499 | 5, 056 3% 15¢ 
December..... 5, 737 5 56 5, 676 7, 453 24 1 © inccnan 7,427 | —1,716 —667 | —2,664 | 165,877 | 4,779 | 5,095 310 | 155, 693 
| | | 
1944 | | | | | | | 
| 
January.......| 2,779 48 | 1 2,730 | 7,602 58 32 ”) 34 7,478 | —4, 823 —14 —55 | 170,659 | 4,768 | 5, 166 333 | 160, 392 
Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of gen- under that act; the latter are included in “all other.’”’ From Jan. 1 through 


1 Beginning July 1940, 
eral and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative expenses; 
= appropriations are included in this table for comparison with previous 
peri 

2 Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

3 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of col- 
lections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, footnote 5). 

4 Cheeks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes publie-debt retirement. 

§' Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employment 
service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but excludes grants to States 


Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employment services 
in the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior to 
July 1940 in administration of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act. Also excludes funds for disease and sanitation investi- 
gations of Public Health Service. 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight of 
gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than re- 
tirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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the combined investments of the two 
funds totaled $9,934 million, or 5.9 
percent of the total interest-bearing 
public debt. 

The computed average rate of in- 
terest on the interest-bearing public 
debt increased slightly during Janu- 
ary, for the third consecutive month, 
and stood at 1.959 percent at the end 
of the month as compared with 1.956 
percent a month earlier and 2.049 
percent on January 31, 1943. Special 
obligations issued to the two trust 
funds in February bore the same in- 
terest rate as in immediately preced- 
ing months—1% percent. 

Total Federal expenditures of $58 
million in January for grants to 
States and administrative expenses 
under the Social Security Act raised 


the total for the first 7 months of the 
current fiscal year to $322 million 
(table 3), 2.8 percent less than in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
fiscal year. Of the four grants-in-aid 
programs administered by the Social 
Security Board, expenditures for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind 
increased, while those for aid to de- 
pendent children and for unemploy- 
ment compensation administration 
declined. Of the programs adminis- 
tered by other agencies, expenditures 
for public health and child welfare 
services declined and those for ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled 
children increased. Administrative 
expenses were slightly below corre- 
sponding totals last year. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Assets of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund increased $16.7 
million in January, bringing total 
assets to $4,837 million at the end of 
the month (table 4). Appropriations 
to the trust fund, which equaled in- 
surance contributions collected, 
amounted to $33.8 million. Total ap- 
propriations of $686 million for the 
first 7 months of 1943-44 were 18.2 
percent more than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1942-43. Asin previous 
months, one-third of the estimated 
quarterly reimbursement for ad- 
ministrative expenses was deducted 
from total assets in January in ad- 
vance of actual repayment to the 





Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 





Old-age and sur- 


vivors insurance Unemployment insurance 








| 

| 

|. 

| | | 
| } 











| P 
, Railroad 
Period Federal | tom i pens hana Federal | unem- 
insurance ond th rs | er ‘' unem- | ployment 
| contri- | 90° . — re | ployment) insurance 
| butions 1| “MPZoy- | contri: || ''taxes‘¢ | contri- 
| |} ees butions butions § 
| 
Cumulative through 
January 1944_.......-- $5,246,349 |$1,022,213 |$6,710,969 |°$773, 445 | $361, 181 
Fiscal year: | | 
eg 194, 346 345 (7)  *, | eer 
eee 514, 406 150, 132 (7) ED EE lodenwcasne 
Pn dadcssdccccous 530, 358 | 109, 257 , 007 8 {a 
1939-40......... 604, 694 120, 967 853, 955 107, 4 49, 167 
| Ae | 690, 555 136, 942 888, 450 97, 68, 162 
RT 895, 619 170, 012 |1, 093, 901 119, 944 84, 738 
 , — as 1, 130,495 | 208, 795 |1, 215, 201 158, 361 102, 710 
7 months ended: | 
January 1942........| 464,740 | 79, 023 694, 082 33, 574 39, 067 
January 1943_......- | 580,150 | 102,156 | 712,966 38, 041 49, 810 
January 1944__...-.- | 685, 876 | 125, 764 819, 991 41, 217 56, 404 
| 7,117| 1,075 | 128,366] 13,606 64 
236, 743 7, 387 173, 586 99, 042 1, 271 
2,858 | 41,766 4, 485 3, 243 25, 201 
43,407 | 2,971] 147,548 | 3,260 94 
264, 568 | 5, 897 168, 030 11, 653 47 
2,769 | 48,618 8, 585 3, 121 25, 864 
43, 584 1,119 146, 939 3, 226 69 
286, 625 15, 027 197, 513 8, 051 1, 316 
3, 018 46, 175 4, 787 1, 063 24, 863 
41, 542 | 1, 091 136, 021 3, 031 1, 353 
273, 587 | 8, 206 196, 735 10, 478 1, 523 
3, 671 52, 914 9, 273 1,145 27, 069 
33, 849 1, 231 | 128, 723 14, 222 211 














1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2 Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employers 
and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing accounts. Data 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 1, 
1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Feb. 22, 1944. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ from 
figures in table 1, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general and 
special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 








Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for ad- 
ministrative expenses and grants to States under the Social 
Security Act, by specified period, 1942-44 ' 

{In thousands] 





| Fiscal year 1942-43 | Fiscal year 1943-44 
































| | 
| - : | 
Item | Appro- —— Appro- be 
| ria | through | ,Pria- ous 
tions? | January? | tions ? January? 
| CTC | $544, 688 | $331, 579 | $482,038 | $322, 317 
Administrative expenses..______..- | 27,128 | 18,320| 25,510| 18, 186 
Federal Security Agency, So- | | 
cial Security Board 4. - | 26,642; 14,002 24, 900 13, 585 
Department of Labor, ‘Chil- | | 
ft .)l == | 376 200 | 360 251 
Department of Commerce, Bu- | | } 
reau of the Census. -__-.-..-- 110 | 216 | 250 | 163 
Department of the Treasury 5_- (8) 3, 903 | () | 4, 188 
Grants to States.......-....------- 517, 560 | 313,259. — 528 | 304, 130 
Federal Security Agency.......| 506, 360 | 306, 834 | 445,328 | 296, 858 
Social Security Board----_- 495, 360 | 298,819 | 434,328 | 288, 940 
Old-age assistance....._| 329,000 | 199,842 325,000 | 218,017 
Aid od dependent chil- | | | 
MM ee cae | 78,000 | 45, 474 | 65, 000 35, 966 
Aid os the blind-----.- 8,710 9, 000 6, 416 
Unemployment com- | | 
—— adminis- | 
eum 79,650 | 748,119 | 35,328 28, 541 
Public Health Service: | 
Public health work..-.| 11,000 | 8,015] 11,000 7, 919 
Department of Labor, Chil- | | | 
dren’s Bureau... | 11,200] 6,42¢/ 11,200] 7,272 
Maternal and child health | | 
services__.....-. -| 5, 820 | 3, 273 5, 820 4, 057 
— for crippled ‘chil- | } 
Sa sick Ali lle: daar Passio | 3,§ 870 | | 2,111 3, 870 | 2, 198 
child | wellare services. 1, 510 | 1, 039 1, 510 | 1,018 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 
tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of the 
act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

7 Through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of em- 
ployment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Table 4.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 
[In thousands] 
Receipts } Expenditures Assets 
Period | Transfers | Reimburse-| Net total | Cash with | Credit of Total 
and appro-| torest Benefit ment for | of Treasury) disbursing | fund ac- mae 
priations receive d2 | payments 3 adminis- | notes and | officer at count at i of 
to trust i nah ag trative bonds endof | endof i 
fund! | | expenses | acquired ‘ period period 5 oa 
| | | 
| | | 
Cumulative through January 1944.............................. $5, 105, 131 $304, 277 | , 767, 834 | $30, 816 | 
Fiscal year: | | | 
1936-37....-. 265, 000 2, 262 267, 100 73 | 
1937-38... 387, 000 15, 412 395, 200 | 1,931 | 
503, 000 26, 951 92 514, 900 | 3, 036 | 
| 550, 000 42, 489 , 80: 560, 900 6, 098 | 
| 688,141 55, 958 64, 342 26,840 | 642, 500 10, 778 
BRP OLE TERT 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 26, 766 | 821, 034 20, 384 
1, 130, 495 | 87, 403 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 
464, 740 742 58, 461 15, 375 345, 800 17, 260 
580, 150 2, 002 81,975 16, 174 443, 800 24, 987 
685, 876 2, 795 | 101, 498 18, 329 531, 000 30, 816 
37, 117 164 12, 386 1, 809 —10, 000 24, 987 
236, 743 244 12, 548 1, 809 —13, 000 25, 434 
2, 858 946 13, 605 1, 809 260, 600 24, 793 | 
43, 407 306 13, 547 2, 566 — 13, 000 24, 238 | 
264, 568 |..........-.- 13, 721 | ee 24, 509 
2, 769 83, 907 13, 909 2, 566 356, 800 24, 495 
43, 584 13, 696 2, 823 — 13, 000 23, 792 
286, 625 13, 938 0 | eee 23, 845 
3, 018 14, 301 2,823 | 275, 051 24, 468 
41, 542 14, 549 *  Y Tiateemangt 25, 910 | 
273, 587 14, 748 0 27, 152 | 
3, 671 14, 990 2, 619 279, 949 29, 097 
1944 | 
Pe dcsnncctccescsnssceceaneasensencantcencassesccssesnenn 33, 849 110 15, 275 2,002; —11,000 30, 816 38, 490 837, 140 
| 














! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in Junc; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


Table 5.—Status of the railroad retire 


$ Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
‘ Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 
§ Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


ment account, by specified period, 1938-44 


[Ip thousands] 








| Assets at end ¢ 




















Receipts of period 
Transfers | P — LL 
| from appro- Benefit | . | 
Period | Amount Interest | priation to | payments! | ——_ | To credit of | To credit of 
|appropriated| received Total trust fund | Treasury | “PR ——_ 
| notes _ | omicer 
| | | | | | 
Cumulative through January | | 
| SRR RR ess | 3$1, 116, 871 $18, 049 $1, 134, 920 $1, 082, 371 754, 583 $333, 000 | $34, 700 $12, 636 
Fiscal year: 
Through June 193! oa 146, 500 1, 411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 
1938-39... gaddheaaaadl 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 | 107, 094 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 
ENR 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 | 
2 3 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 
| ee AT 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 636 | 
" =a pthdemensitad 214, 801 5, 777 220, 578 | 214, 801 130, 465 178, 000 4, 120 12, 776 
1943-44 (through January)...| 262, 720 700 263, 420 228, 220 77, 979 333, 000 34, 700 12, 636 | 
1943 
Ee A Seen. oe 184 184 | 34, 000 10, 816 197, 000 34, 890 13, 044 
193 | Rare 10, 837 187, 000 | 34, 900 | 12, 391 
238 | | 7 11, 089 176, 000 34, 944 12, 
241 241 34, 700 11, 073 200, 000 248 | 12, 
292 Re: 11, 045 189, 000 | 302 | 12, 
4,117 | | SES wl 11, 076 178, 000 | 4, 120 | 12, 
a ; 10 | 262, 730 160, 720 1), 078 332, 000 | 102, 052 | 12, 
ASTRAL RTS mdicaadll 46 | Seer’ 11, 077 321, 000 | 102, 049 | 12, 
ss | IE: SESS | 74 __ | eee 11, 088 310, 000 | 102, 076 | 12, 4 
ot AIS tt Kt ES | 101 101 33, 500 11, 283 332, 000 4 68, 608 | 12, 
es ca snadisneakabameetien 129 | | ae 11, 144 321, 000 68, 633 | 12, ¢ 
December............- SPEEA AAA EAM 8. 156 156 |------ elton ‘a 11, 096 310, 000 68, 673 | 12, 
1944 | | | 
EEO AAO ee | 184 184 34, 000 | 11, 214 333, 000 34, 700 12, 636 




















402, 305 
391, 366 


380, 336 





1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
? Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including net 
credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. 


3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior-serv- 
ice account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad workers 


prior to 1937. 
Source: Daily}Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Treasury. The January deduction, 
$2.0 million, indicated that the total 
reimbursement during the quarter 
would be about $1.9 million less than 
in the preceding quarter. 

During the month, $11 million in 
1%-percent special Treasury notes, 
1948 series, was redeemed and the pro- 
ceeds made available to the disbursing 
officer for benefit payments and reim- 
bursement to the Treasury for ad- 
ministrative expenses. No new 
securities were acquired. Benefit pay- 
ments totaled $15.3 million, an in- 
crease of $285,000 over December pay- 
ments. 

Investments of the fund at the end 
of January were $4,768 million, with 
an average rate of interest of 2.222 
percent; a year earlier the rate was 
2.441 percent. 

Assets of the railroad retirement 


account totaled $391 million at the 
beginning of 1944. Interest amount- 
ing to $184,000 was added during Jan- 
uary and benefit payments totaling 
$11.2 million deducted, leaving a bal- 
ance of $380 million in the account 
at the end of the month. The amount 
to the credit of the appropriation ac- 
count was reduced from $68.7 million 
to $34.7 million by the transfer of 
$34.0 million to the trust fund. The 
part of this transfer not needed for 
benefit payments in January was in- 
vested in 3-percent Treasury notes, 
bringing total investments to $333 
million. 

Receipts of the unemployment 
trust fund were $36.0 million in Jan- 
uary (table 6), of which $197,000 rep- 
resented deposits of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and the 


remainder, deposits in State accounts. 
Cumulative receipts during the first 7 
months of the current fiscal year, in- 
cluding interest, amounted to $823 
million, $119 million more than in the 
corresponding period of 1942-43. 
Withdrawals from State accounts for 
benefit payments increased approxi- 
mately 46 percent from December to 
January to reach their highest level 
since June 1943. 

Total assets of the fund at the end 
of January were $5,177 million. Dur- 
ing the month, the fund acquired an 
additional $71 million in 1%-percent 
special certificates of indebtedness, 
1944 series, raising its total invest- 
ments to $5,166 million. The average 
rate of interest on investments held 
at the end of the month was 1.888 per- 
cent, as compared with 2.236 percent 
a year earlier. 


Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44! 


[In thousands] 








Net total of | 
Total Treasury Unexpend- 


State accounts 


| 
| Railroad unemployment insurance account 




































: assets at - ed balance | j 
— end w cai bente - a Deposits | Interest | econ P me a | Devoait | Interest | Benefit | Baioaee ot 
perio coaa 3 | of peri epos ; | drawals end 0 eposits | ae aay end o} 
acquired | | credited | | period | credited | payments | period #4 
Cumulative through | | 
Fie ne port , SE | $5,177,412 | $5, 166, 000 $11, 412 | $6, 662, 194 $306,916 | $2,227,471 | $4,741, 637 $325, 075 | $19, 268 $43, 554 | $435, 770 
scal year ; 

199-37 ..............1 312,389 | 208,386 94} 201,703 2, 737 | ee coe Syaerer sige a 

Se 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 884, 247 | | 

1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 811, 251 , 837 441, 795 8 5 Ses CRORES BRS A eS eA od 

a te iced 1, 724, 862 443, 000 14, 862 859, 864 37, 524 484, 764 1, 693, 164 44, 249 202 14, 55 1, 699 

EEE 2, 283, 658 563, 000 10, 658 892, 023 45, 893 537,343 | 2,093, 737 61, 347 | 3, 059 | 17, 784 189, 921 

a 3, 150, 103 866, 000 11, 103 1, 095, 991 61, 998 368, 070 2, 883, 654 76, 266 | 5, 424 | 9,072 266, 447 

ee 4, 372, 460 1, 228, 000 5, 460 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 4, 002, 569 92, 441 | 6, 861 1, 834 369, 888 
7 months ended: , 

January 1942......... 2, 775, 418 498, 000 4, 418 613, 708 28, 7 187, 591 2, 548, 602 35, 161 | 2, 515 4, 709 226, 797 

January 1943...----.-| 3, 726,317 578, 000 9, 317 620, 912 34, 800 132, 210 | 3, 407, 156 44, 830 | 3, 17 1, 265 319, 158 

January 1944........-. 5, 177, 412 799, 000 11, 412 727, 159 41,101 29, 191 4, 741, 637 50, 772 | 3, 722 | 311 435, 770 

' 
1943 | 
Is cisihianmininieiti 3, 726, 317 30, 000 9, 317 11,530 | 3,407, 156 ae et j 190 319, 158 
| EEE 3, 977, 252 253, 000 7, 252 11, 243 3, 657, 119 RY Saree 173 320, 129 
ikvcudsiinibbnondiiad 4, 000, 027 . 000 8, 027 10, 955 3, 657, 373  _ =e 160 342, 650 
DE dbesesonncessennces 4, 027, 054 24, 021 11, 033 7, 780 3, 684, 432 | eee 118 342, 618 
=. 4, 298, 319 269, 000 13, 299 5, 758 3, 955, 346 |, . 7 342, 970 
June. 4, 372, 460 81, 979 5, 460 6, 388 4, 002, 569 23, 278 3, 687 } 47 369, 888 
a 4, 411, 878 38, 000 6, 878 4,207 | 4,041,990 | Ee ea a5 369, 885 
August_....- 4,719, 315 303, 000 11, 315 5, 124 4, 336, 575 1, 185 |_- “eae 33 382, 737 
TE 4, 746, 325 32, 000 6, 325 4, 182 4, 341, 248 8 EEE 40 405, 074 
October-_..... 4, 779, 705 28, 000 11, 705 3, 366 4, 373, 449 | Se | 39 406, 252 
| | EE 5, 066, 953 288, 000 10, 953 3, 457 4, 659, 367 1, 372 | tinea | 42 407, 582 
| Ey Ree 5, 146, 745 39, 000 51, 745 3, 594 4,711,112 24, 362 | 3, 722 | 37, 435, 629 
1944 

RI s wsnttntdioninwes 5, 177, 412 71, 000 11, 412 35, 787 sesh balipmbiads 5,262 | 4,741, 637 197 |------------ 56 435, 770 





























1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad Retirement 
Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as 
certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also separate account for 
each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unemploy- 
ment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for 


benefit payments. 


? Includes accrued interest. ; 
3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $105,901,000. 
‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 


fund amounting to $29,082,667. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Social Security 





Recent Publications in the Field of 


Social Security 


War and Social Services 


“Conditions in the Baltic Republic 
and White Russia Under German 
Occupation; Economic and Labour 
Measures in 1941-1942.” JInter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 49, No. 2 (February 1944), pp. 
171-190. 

Employment measures, labor re- 
cruitment, food conditions, and social 
insurance are described on the basis 
of information from German sources. 


“Conference on Emergency Maternity 
and Infant Welfare.” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 123, No. 17 (Dec. 25, 
1943), pp. 1125-1126. 

Reports on a meeting called last De- 
cember by the Children’s Bureau at 
which the American Medical Associa- 
tion and other private and public or- 
ganizations were represented. An 
editorial also discusses the subject. 


“Emergency Maternity and Infant 
Care Program; Statement of Ad- 
ministrative Policies.” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 124, No. 4 (Jan. 22, 
1944), pp. 241-246. 

A statement by the Children’s Bu- 
reau for those providing care for the 
wives and babies of enlisted men. 
Discussion appears in an editorial in 
the same issue. 


Gurrey, Hazer. “Opportunity and 
Challenge.” Manpower Review, 
Washington, Vol. 11, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary 1944), pp. 6-8. 

Place of the local public employ- 
ment office in demobilization. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
America. Health on the Production 
Front. New York: The Association, 
1944. 80 pp. 

Suggested programs in the main 
fields of industrial health practices 
for war production plants. 

Pate, JAMES E. “Mobilizing Man- 
power.” Social Forces, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., Vol 22, No. 2 (December 1943), 
pp. 154-162. 

“The Rehabilitation of Discharged 
Service Personnel in New Zealand; 
First Report of the Rehabilitation 
Board.” International Labour Re- 


view, Montreal, Vol. 49, No. 2 (Feb- 

ruary 1944), pp. 197-205. 
ScHLOTTERBECK, Kart T. Postwar Re- 

Employment; 


The Magnitude of 


the Problem. Washington: Brook- 

ings Institution, 1943. 27 pp. 

(Pamphlet No. 54.) 

An analysis of the short-term post- 
war employment problem which 
concludes that “the outlook for sat- 
isfactory employment is distinctly 
encouraging.” 

SINCLAIR, FRANK. America Faces a 
Challenge; Volume 3 of a Series of 
Articles From the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal Discussing Problems of Return- 
ing Servicemen. Milwaukee: The 
Journal Company, 1943. 82 pp. 

STEWART, CHARLES D. “Looking To- 
ward ‘D-Day.’” Manpower Review, 
Washington, Vol. 11, No. 2 (Febru- 
ary 1944), pp. 4-5 ff. 

The “probable magnitude and 
character of prospective changes in 
the American labor force converting 
again to peace.” 

“The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Mon- 


treal, Vol. 49, No. 2 (February 
1944), pp. 145-159. 

U. S. ConeGress. House. Muster- 
ing-Out Pay; Hearings De- 


cember 8, 9, and 10, 1943. ; Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing 


Office, 1944. 89 pp. (78th Cong., 
1st sess.) 

General 
ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “Action Is 


Needed Now.” American Federa- 

tionist, Washington, Vol. 51, No. 1 

(January 1944), pp. 3-5 ff. 

Arguments for an expanded social 
security program, with special atten- 
tion to the growing problem of dis- 
qualification from unemployment 
benefits. 

ARTEAGA I., Marto. “Reforma de la 
Ley de Seguro Social de la Reptib- 
lica de Panama.” Previsidén Social, 
Santiago, Chile, Vol. 10, No. 52 
(April—June 1943), pp. 159-174. 


Brapy, ALEXANDER, AND Scort, F. R. 
Canada After the War; Studies in 
Political, Social and Economic Pol- 
icies for Post-War Canada. Issued 
under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. 
Toronto: Macmillan Company of 
Canada Ltd., 1943. 342 pp. 

In two sections: Political and Social 

Policies, and Economic Policies. 

Includes The Reconstruction of the 


Social Services, by Charlotte Whitton, 

and The Project of Full Employment 

and Its Implications, by D. C. Mac- 

Gregor. Contains a classified, anno- 

tated bibliography. 

BROADBENT, JOSEPH E. “Constitutional 
Amendments in Australia.” Jour- 
nal of Comparative Legislation and 
International Law, London, Third 
Series, Vol. 25, Parts 3 and 4 (No- 
vember 1943), pp. 1-24. 

Legislative history of the proposed 
constitutional amendments to expand 
the Commonwealth’s powers for post- 
war reconstruction. The measure 
failed because most of the State par- 
liaments were unwilling to pass a 
uniform bill. 

Burns, EVELINE M. “Social Security 
and Our Postwar Economy.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, New 
York, Vol. 17, No. 3 (November 
1943), pp. 132—142. 

An exposition of the fundamentals 
of the NRPB report. 


Burns, EvELINE M. “Social Security 
in the Post-War World.” Journal 
of the American Association of 
University Women, Washington, 
Vol. 37, No. 2 (Winter 1944), pp. 
72-75. 

Considers some of the more com- 
mon objections to a stronger program 
of social insurance and assistance. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL COMMITTEE. Fed- 
eral Grants-in-Aid; Boon or Men- 
ace to the States? Washington: 
The Committee, 1943. 39 pp. 

This pamphlet, critical of the ex- 
panded grants-in-aid of recent years, 
contains in brief form many useful 
statistics in this field. 

Davip, Paut T. Posiwar Youth Em- 
ployment; A Study of Long-Term 
Trends. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 
1943. 172 pp. 

A handbook of basic information, 
dealing with long-term economic 
trends, major changes in employment 
opportunity, industrial and occupa- 
tional trends, population trends (gen- 
eral and agricultural), social strati- 
fication, and migration. Includes con- 
sideration of old-age and survivors 
insurance as a factor making for the 
retirement of older workers. 


DONALDSON, JOHN. Memorandum on 
H. R. 1649; A Bill Introduced Feb- 
ruary 2, 1943, 78th Congress, 1st 
Session. Chicago: Townsend Na- 
tional Weekly, 1944. 16 pp. (Sup- 
plement, Townsend National Week- 
ly, Feb. 19, 1944.) 

An extensive economic analysis of 
the Townsend Plan old-age pension 
bill in its present form. The memo- 
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randum is not an endorsement of the 
Townsend Plan, although its conclu- 
sions are generally favorable to the 
bill. It studies in detail the incidence 
and economic effects of the proposed 
transactions tax to finance the pro- 
gram, and considers present and pro- 
posed social security measures in this 
country and Great Britain. 


FRANKLIN, ESTHER COLE. Contem- 
porary America; Social Welfare 
Services and the War, Part II— 
Planning Post-War Welfare. Wash- 
ington: American Association of 
University Women, 1943. 22 pp. 
Processed. (Social Studies Series, 
Vol. 4, No. 5.) 

Discusses social security recommen- 
dations from the NRPB report, the 
Seventh Annual Report of the Social 
Security Board, and the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, and outlines the 
work of the American Association of 
University Women in this field. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
SEcuRITY, SANTIAGO, CHILE, 1942. 
Actas de la 1% Conferencia Inter- 
americana de Seguridad Social, 
Realizada del 10 al 16 de Septiembre 
de 1942, Santiago de Chile. Santi- 
ago, 1943. 353 pp. 

The proceedings of the 11 sessions 
of the First Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Social Security, held at San- 
tiago in September 1942. The Con- 
ference was attended by about 100 
delegates from 20 American countries, 
including Canada, and their speeches 
provide much information on the eco- 
nomic and social problems, as well as 
social security progress, in Latin 
America. 


LEAGUE OF Nations. Statistical Year- 
Book of the League of Nations, 
1941/42, Including Addendum, 
1942/43. Prepared by the Economic 
Intelligence Service. Geneva, 1943. 
249 pp. Addendum, 79 pp. (United 
States agent, Columbia University 
Press, International Documents 
Service, New York.) 

A compendium of “the most impor- 
tant and most recent demographic, 
social, economic and financial statis- 
tics of all the countries of the world,” 
so far as the data are accessible. The 
1942-43 Addendum carries some of the 
series to September 1943. 


LinTON, M. ALBERT. Social Security— 
Public and Private. Address, 
Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, New York, Dec. 2, 1943. 


Philadelphia: Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 1943. 12 
pp. 


Discusses the Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell bill with respect to old-age in- 


surance and disability provisions, 
federalization of unemployment com- 
pensation, medical care provisions, 
and finance. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. Postwar Plans of 
the United Nations. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. 
307 pp. 

Presented as a counterpart to 
various accounts of Axis programs, 
this volume gives “a general picture 
of the way in which the members of 
the United Nations plan to organize 
their national policies for purposes of 
international co-operation.” Deals 
with the governments-in-exile and 
Latin America as well as China, the 
USSR, the members of the British 
Commonwealth, and the United 
States. Summarizes planning for 
social security and full employment in 
the United States and some of the 
British nations. 


McConneELL, Joun S. “A Critique of 
the American Plan for Social Se- 
curity.” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, New York, Vol. 17, No. 3 
(November 1943), pp. 143-157. 
This comment on the NRPB report 

recommends a single, unified social 

insurance structure, with one admin- 
istrative body and one contribution, 
to cover all risks. 


MyrRpDAL, GUNNAR; STERNER, RICHARD; 
AND ROSE, ARNOLD. An American 
Dilemma; The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy. New York, 
London: Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1944. 2 Vols. 1483 pp. 

The extensive results of 5 years of 
research undertaken at the request of 
the Carnegie Corporation and pre- 
senting all the main facts and atti- 
tudes—racial, economic, political— 
pertinent to the Negro in the United 
States. The discussion of The Negro 
in the Public Economy considers 
public health services, recreation, 
housing, social security and public 
assistance, relief, work relief, and 
youth programs. 


“The New Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Social Security Bill; A New Social 
Security Charter for America.” 
Lawyers Guild Review, Washington, 
Vol. 3, No. 6 (November—December 
1943), pp. 1-26. 

Describes the bill in detail, urges its 
adoption, and makes suggestions for 
its improvement. 


PaEz, J. ROBERTO. “Decimo Quinto 
Aniversario de la Caja de Pen- 
siones.” Boletin de Informaciones 
y de Estudios Sociales y Econdmicos 
(Instituto Nacional de Previsién), 
Quito, Ecuador, Vol. 6, No. 22 
(September 1943), pp. 1-3. 


This comment on the fifteenth an- 
niversary of Ecuador’s pension fund 
for public and bank employees and 
military pensions is supplemented 
with statistics on the activities of the 
fund from 1928 to 1942. 


RIBBLE, MARGARET A. The Rights of 
Infants; Early Psychological Needs 
and Their Satisfaction. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 
118 pp. 

Directions and suggestions for in- 
fant care, based on studies in this 
country and Europe. 

SmitTH, Epwin S. Organized Labor in 
the Soviet Union. New York: Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, 1943. 47 pp. 

Includes a brief description of the 
social insurance system. 

Sweden, A Wartime Survey. Edited 
and published in Sweden with the 
assistance of public authorities. 
New York: American Swedish 
News Exchange, Inc., 1943. 250 


pp. 

Has 27 articles by Swedish experts 
dealing with political, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural institutions and 
activities in contemporary Sweden. 
Includes papers on social welfare 
work for soldiers, wartime economic 
administration, the labor market, 
trade unions, and problems of manu- 
facture, food, fuel, and foreign trade. 
Taus, ESTHER Rocorr. Cevtral Bank- 

ing Functions of the United States 


Treasury, 1789-1941. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. 
313 pp. 


A historical study which finds the 
present predominant influence of the 
Treasury the result of a steady trend 
which is likely to continue. Appen- 
dixes give in concise form financial 
and related information. 

U. S. FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. An- 
nual Reports Fiscal Years 
1941-1942, 1942-1943. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 65 pp. 

A record of the activities of the 11 
Federal organizations, including the 
Social Security Board, which were 
members of the Federal Security 
Agency during all or part of the 
period covered by these combined 
reports. 

WHITTON, CHARLOTTE. The Dawn of 
Ampler Life; Some Aids to Social 
Security. Toronto: Macmillan 
Company of Canada Ltd., 1943. 
154 pp. 

The first half of the book analyzes 
Canadian conditions and urges that 
Canada study “the feasibility of a 
radical departure from the standard 
bases of orthodox social insurance, 
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taking the time to do this while pro- 
tecting her population through the 
earliest possible strengthening and 
development of the Social Utilities 
leducation, health services, institu- 
tional care, etc.! and of Assistance. 

This does not mean dropping but re- 

taining the contributory feature of 

insurance, enlarging it to cover all 
workers, and freeing it from provi- 
sions available only to wage-workers.” 

Financial questions receive close at- 

tention. The second half consists of 

summaries and evaluations of the 

Marsh Report on Social Security for 

Canada, the Report of the Advisory 

Committee on Health Insurance, and 

the Beveridge Report. 

Witte, Epwin E. “American Post- 
War Social Security Proposals.” 
American Economic Review, Men- 
asha, Wis., Vol. 33, No. 4 (Decem- 
ber 1943), pp. 825-838. 


Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance 


Corson, JoHn J. “The Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance.” 
Baltimore, Vol. 37, No. 1 (October 
1943), pp. 20-21. 

A brief description of the account- 
ing operations of the Bureau. 

St. JoHN, Joun B. “Public Employe 
Retirement Plans and the Social 
Security Act.” Municipal Finance, 
Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 3 (February 
1944), pp. 32-38. 

Other articles in this issue, which 
is devoted exclusively to material on 
retirement systems, include Public 
Employe Retirement Plans and the 
Social Security Act, by A. G. Gabriel; 
Reason for Public Employe Retire- 
ment Plans, by Raymond J. Heath; 
Disability Provisions in Retirement 
Plans, by Wilson E. Hoge; Examina- 
tion of Retirement Systems, by Maxi- 
milian R. Hollenberg; Coordination of 
Industrial Pension Plans With Social 
Security Act, by George A. Huggins; 
and Justification of Retirement Pro- 
visions for Public Employees, by A. A. 
Weinberg. 

“Social Security for the Working 
Woman.” Catering Industry Em- 
ployee, Cincinnati, Vol. 53, No. 1 
(January 1944), p. 16. 

The third in a series giving an in- 
sight into old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits by the use of selected 
examples. Prepared by the Labor 
Information Division of the Social 
Security Board. 
WASHINGTON STATE. 


TEACHERS’ RE- 


TIREMENT System. Fifth Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Trustees, July 
1, 1942-June 30, 1943. 
1943. 15 pp. 


Olympia, 


Employment Security 


ARNOLD, Sam. Effectiveness of Unem- 
ployment Benefits in Maintaining 
Purchasing Power. Columbus: 
Ohio State University, Bureau of 
Business Research, 1943. 71 pp. 
(Research Monograph No. 34.) 

A study of the records of a selected 
group of Ohio concerns for 1928-32, 
undertaken “to estimate the over-all 
effect of unemployment compensation 
as a stabilizing factor, by estimating 
the amount of wages lost, due to un- 
employment, which would have been 
compensated or replaced by benefit 
payments” if the State had then had 
unemployment compensation legisla- 
tion. Both the 1938 State law and the 
act as liberalized in 1941 are used to 
provide estimates, and the study also 
offers comparison with the laws of 
New York and Wisconsin. Under the 
assumptions and methods adopted, 
the author finds that benefits would 
replace about 10 percent of the lost 
wages in Ohio and New York, and 
considerably less in Wisconsin. 
FICHANDLER, THomMAS C. “Post-War 

Outlook.” Manpower Review, 

Washington, Vol. 11, No. 2 (Febru- 

ary 1944), pp. 11-13. 

State and Federal legislative trends 
in unemployment compensation, with 
comment on probable post-war condi- 
tions. 

Harrop, R. F. “Full Employment and 
Security of Livelihood.” Economic 
Journal, London, Vol. 53, No. 212 
(December 1943), pp. 321-342. 

An essay on the difficulty of secur- 
ing full employment at a living wage 
without recourse to a collectivist sys- 
tem. The author suggests and out- 
lines a system of wage subsidies. 
LANGER, HENRY C., Jr., “Maintaining 

Full Employment.” American Eco- 

nomic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 

33, No. 4 (December 1943), pp. 888— 

892. 

Proposes national legislation to 
compel firms to retain workers until 
they get other employment; firms 
would be reimbursed for such losses 
from a national insurance fund. 
MITCHELL, WESLEY C. “Economics in 

a Unified World.” Social Research, 

New York, Vol. 11, No. 1 (Febru- 

ary 1944), pp. 1-10. 

Considerations on the profession of 
economics and its future prospects 
lead the author to speculate on the 
probable future trends in employment 
Pinsky, Davin. “Six Years of Unem- 

ployment Compensation.” Monthly 

Bulletin (Connecticut Employment 

Security Division and U. S. War 

Manpower Commission), Hartford, 

Vol. 9, No. 1 (January 1944), p. 6. 


TENNESSEE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
SATION Division. Why Unemploy- 
ment Now? The Job Insurance 
Program. Nashville, 1943. 5 pp. 
Processed. 


“Unemployment Provision in Switzer- 
land.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 49, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary 1944), pp. 237-240. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


CANADIAN WELFARE CouNncrIL. Child 
Protection in the Program of Child 
Care. Revised. Ottawa: The Coun- 
cil, 1944. 18 pp. Processed. (C. 
W. C. Publication No. 41.) 
Considers guardianship under Ca- 

nadian provincial children’s protec- 

tion acts and similar legislation. 


CassaTT, ANNA A. “Relating the Case 
» Supervisor’s Job to That of the 
County Director.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 
1944), pp. 53-57. 
Questions of public welfare admin- 
istration as developed in North Caro- 
lina. 


“Is the Granting of Financial Aid to 
Public Assistance Recipients an End 
Within Itself?” Indez of Public As- 
sistance in Missouri, Jefferson City, 
Vol. 6, No. 3 (July-September 
1943), pp. 57-61. 


LEIRFALLOM, JARLE, and DRAKE, Rus- 
SELL P. Organization and Admin- 
istration of Local Public Welfare 
Services. Chicago: American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, 1943. 63 
pp. 

Based on the authors’ experiences 
in Minnesota and directed especially 
to smaller offices. Most of the mate- 
rial originally appeared in Public Wel- 
fare, June—November 1943. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
CuariTies. Selected Papers From 
the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Eighth Meeting . .. Kansas City, 


Missouri, September 27-30, 1942. 
Washington: The Conference, 1943. 
179 pp. 


Includes several papers on child 
welfare, social case work, and medi- 
cal social work. 


Pace, Harry O. “Post-War Objec- 
tives of Social Welfare.” Public 
Welfare Bulletin (North Dakota), 
Bismarck, Vol. 8, No. 11 (November 
1943), p. 7-13. Processed. 


Pace, Harry O. “Preliminary State- 
ment on Postwar Planning in 
Health and Welfare.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary 1944), pp. 36-43. 
Specific recommendations for 
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Maine, by the State Commissioner of 

Health and Welfare. 

“Population Aging and Assistance.” 
Social Welfare Review (Minnesota 
Division of Social Welfare), St. 
Paul, Vol. 5, No. 7 (December 1943), 
pp. 13-16. 

With emphasis on Minnesota con- 
ditions. 

ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D. Operations 
and Employment of the Work 
Projects Administration: Message 
... Transmitting a Report of the 
Operations ... Fiscal Years 1942 
and 1943, as of November 30, 1943. 
Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 20 pp. (H. 
Doc. No. 392), 78th Cong., 2d sess. 

RowzZeEE, Cora M. “Constructive Re- 
lationships Between Public and 
Private Welfare Agencies.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 2 
(February 1944), pp. 58-62. 

SOcIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Family Allowances—A Socialist 
Analysis. London: The Party, 1943. 
16 pp. 

A critical account in which family 
allowances are represented as a Means 
of keeping real wages down. 
StTepter,D.H. Family Allowances for 

Canada? ‘Toronto: Canadian In- 

stitute of International Affairs, 

1943. 32 pp. (Behind the Head- 

lines, Vol. 3, No. 2.) 

Witson, Donatp V. Public Social 
Services in Louisiana. Monroe, 
La.: Louisiana Conference of So- 
cial Welfare (c/o Mrs. Barbara 
Thies, Box 743), 1943. 133 pp. 


Health and Medical Care 


“Australian Government Accepts 
Medical Advice.” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 124, No. 5 (Jan. 29, 1944), 
pp. 299-300. 

An editorial on the Sixth Interim 
Report of the Australian Parliamen- 
tary Joint Committee on Social Se- 
curity, with respect to health insur- 
ance. 

Banks, JoHn C. “Employer’s Liabil- 
ity for Occupational Diseases.” 
Rocky Mountain Law Review, Boul- 
der, Colo., Vol. 16, Nos. 1 and 2 (De- 
cember 1943), pp. 60-73. 

With special reference to Colorado. 


Beck, DorotTHyY F Hs, assisted by Mary 
Frost Jessup. Costs of Dental Care 
for Adults Under Specific Clinical 
Conditions; An Exploration of Gen- 
eral Issues on the Basis of Initial 
and Maintenance Care Experience 
of 485 Patients of Dental Health 
Service, New York City. Prepared 
under the auspices of the Socio- 


economics Committee of the Amer- 

ican College of Dentists, Charles E. 

Rudolph, chairman. Lancaster, 

Pa.: Published for the American 

College of Dentists by Lancaster 

Press, 1943. 306 pp. (Obtain from 

Dr. Otto W. Brandhorst, 4952 Mary- 

land Ave., St. Louis, Mo.) 

A detailed analysis, with discussion 
of basic principles for adequate den- 
tal care of adults. Considers various 
solutions to the problem of adequate 
dental care, including the insurance 
method. The findings are compared 
with results from other studies, and 
a chapter is included on trends in the 
financing and distribution of health 
services. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. HEALTH ADVIS- 
ory Councit. Health—An Eco- 
nomic Asset; The Chamber of Com- 
merce Approach to a Community 
Health Program. Washington: The 
Chamber, 1943. 30 pp. 


DANSTEDT, RupotPH T. “The Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill, An Introduc- 
tion.” The Federator (Federation 
of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County), Pittsburgh, Vol. 
19, No. 1 (January 1944), pp. 7-10. 


Dowtinec, Lee C. “New York State’s 
Public Medical Care Program.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 
2 (February 1944), pp. 44-52. 

Foitxs, Homer. “Health is Social Se- 
curity.” American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health, New York, Vol. 34, No. 2 
(February 1944), pp. 101-106. 


Calls for expansion of public health 
services. 

Heacerty, J. J. “The Proposed Cana- 
dian National Health Bill.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, New 
York, Vol. 34, No. 2 (February 1944), 
pp. 117-122. 


LIEBELER, VIRGINIA M. “How the Blue 
Cross Came to Rural America.” 
Modern Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 62, 
No. 2 (February 1944), pp. 52-56. 
How the Minnesota Hospital Serv- 

ice Association got farmers and 

persons living in small towns as sub- 
scribers to voluntary hospitalization 
insurance. 

MacNatty, Sir ARTHUR S. “Britain’s 
Development of Preventive Medi- 
cine.” Canadian Journal of Public 
Health, Toronto, Vol. 35, No. 1 
(January 1944), pp. 10-15. 

McGratH, J. Howarp. Message [to 
the Rhode Island General Assem- 
bly], Regular Session, January 4, 
1944, Chicago, New York, etc.: 
Commerce Clearing House, 1944. 
9 pp. Processed. (Loose Leaf 
Law Reporting Services). 


The Governor of Rhode Island ad- 
vocates enactment of a “compulsory 
hospitalization insurance law” and 
amendment of the existing cash sick- 
ness insurance measure. 

“ ‘Medical Planning’ in South Africa.” 
British Medical Journal Supple- 
ment, London, Jan. 1, 1944, pp. 2-3. 

“Must Prepayment for Medical Serv- 
ice Be Compulsory? The Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill: IV.” Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Vol. 124, No. 7 (Feb. 
12, 1944), p. 441. 

An editorial favoring voluntary 
medical care plans. 

OFEIGSSON, OFEIGUR J., and MCKEEVER, 
Porter. “Small Country Makes 
Great Strides in Health and Hos- 
pital Care.” Modern Hospital, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 62, No. 2 (February 1944), 
pp. 46-49. 

Public health in Iceland, including 
the tuberculosis program. 


RoMERO, HERNAN. “From Social Se- 
curity to Public Health in Chile.” 
American Journal of Public Health, 
New York, Vol. 34, No. 2 (February 
1944), pp. 112-116. 

By the director of the School of 
Public Health of the University of 
Chile. 

Rorem, C. Rurvus. “For Blue Cross 
This Is the Year of Crisis and Op- 
portunity.” Hospitals, Chicago, 
Vol. 18, No. 2 (February 1944), pp. 
33-35. 

Suggestions for further expansion 
of voluntary group hospitalization 
insurance. 

SIGERIST, Henry E. “Medical Care 
Through Medical Centers in the 
Soviet Union.” American Review 
of Soviet Medicine, New York, Vol. 
1, No. 2 (December 1943), pp. 176- 
190. 

SrnaI, NATHAN. “Present Status of 
Health Insurance in the United 
States.” American Journal of 
Public Health, New York, Vol. 34, 
No. 2 (February 1944), pp. 107-111. 

Watts, R. M., and Dorian, M. L. 
“Economic Status of the Dental 
Profession—1941.” Journal of the 
American Dental Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 30, No. 21 (Nov. 1, 
1943) , pp. 1777-1794. 

An analysis, with charts and tables, 
of information obtained jointly by 
the American Dental Association and 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
[WINSLOW, C.-E. A.] “Eminent Phy- 

sician Speaks for Social Security.” 

Journal of Electrical Workers and 

Operators, Washington, Vol. 43, No. 

2 (February 1944), pp. 50 ff. 

The partial text of an address on 
health insurance. 
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